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PEDIGREE WHEAT. 


We have all heard of pedigree cattle, but who 
ever heard of pedigree wheat? And yet, why 
should we not? The twelve volumes of Coarss’ 
Herd-book, which have appeared up to the present 
time, contain a record of the parentage of perhaps 
20,000 animals. Any one of these animals will 
command a far higher price than an animal of the 
same size that is of uncertain parentage. Why is 
this? It is not mere whim and fashion. An ob- 
servant breeder sees an accidental excellence in an 
animal. He propagates that excellence. He crosses 
with animals possessing other excellencies. He has 
an ideal fora and character in his mind. He 
breeds with a distinct object in view. All inferior 
animals are rejected. Breeding only from the best, 
the good qualities, at first accidental perhaps, are 
fived. He has a breed. Henceforth he is careful 
not to introduce into his herd animals of uncertain 
origin. He has gained a point, and this he makes 
the basis of his future efforts in improving the 
breed. He propagates only from animals of known 
parentage—in other words, from those which have 





a pedigree. 

We need not say that the most beneficial and 
astonishing results have been obtained by such 
breeding. We have had Short-horn heifers that 
would give nearly 900 Ibs. of beef in twenty-two 
months, and thus we get in two years what for- 
merly could not be obtained in four. In sheep, we 
have equa'ly good results from careful and judi- 
cious breeding. So of pigs and poultry. 

The gardener, too, knows the value of pedigree. 
The excellence of many of our vegetables is due to 
careful “breeding.” We all know the value of 
pedigree in turnip seed. Who would not cheerfully 
pay double price for “thoroughbred” cauliflower 
seed? But who ever thought or heard of “ pedi- 
gree” wheat ? 

We know that a variety of wheat can be greatly 





improved by cultivation, Our common red Med- 


iterranean is a case in point. Sown on good soil 
for a few years, it has improved vastly in quality, 
till it now bears little resemblance to the thin, dark 
grain it was when first introduced. If wheat will 
improve so much without special care or culture, 
what may we not expect from careful selection of 
the best ears and an intelligent observance of the 
conditions most tavorable for the growth and pro- 
duction of the heaviest and finest grain? 


It is passing strange that this subject should have 
received so little attention. A life-time barely 
suffices to make any great improvement in a race of 
cattle, but from the rapidity with which it can be 
propagated, a very few years only would be required 
te obtain wheat possessing the highest excellence, 
and te stamp it with a character that would be in a 
good degree permanent, even under less favorable 
conditions of growth. 


It may be said that the way to improve our seed 
wheat is to get new varieties, To this we have no 
objection. If anew variety can be found that is 
better than an old one, by all means use it. But 
what we desire is an effort to improve the variety. 
In the case of the Mediterranean wheat, a great 
improvement has taken place without any special 
pains being taken to produce this result. It is still 
the same variety ; but there can be no doubt that 
the seed of this improved Mediterranean will, un- 
der the same conditions of soil, climate and culture, 
give a better quality of wheat than if the original 
unimproved wheat had been sown, Propagating 
only from the best; providing the conditions most 
favorable for the growth and maturity of the plant 
and elaboration of the grain, we may reasonably 
expect to obtain a greatly improved sample. It 
would be still the same variety, but one which pos- 
sessed well defined improvements—improvements 
which in a few years would become jized, and 
which would afterward be more or less retained 
when submitted to ordinary cultivation on the 
farm. 
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Many potato growers have adopted this kind. of 
A seedling potato 





treatment with great success. 
at first is usually very small, but the cultivator 
selects out the largest and best formed tubers, and 
gives them good culture, till in a few years he gets 
the desired size. So of turnips; naturally the 
plant runs up to seed the first year, and forms little 
or no bulb. But by selecting those plants which 
have a tendency to form bulb, and raising seed only 
from them, and by attending to the conditions 
most favorable for the formation of bulb rather 
than of leaf and stalk, we soon get a turnip adapted 
But neglect these conditions, and 
We have seen a field 


to our wants. 
the turnip soun degenerates. 
of turiips in England that was sown too early in 
the spring, run up to seed the same season. Now 
had this seed been sown, the turnips produced from 
it would have formed very small bulbs if any, and 
would have had a tendency to run to seed in the 
same way. This isa well known fact, and all hon- 
est turnip-seed growers are careful to select the best 
bulbs for seed. 

But who has ever paid any attention to wheat? 
Who has studied the laws which govern the growth 
of thé plant, and then furnished the requisite con- 
ditions and carefully saved the seed, and continued 
the operations year after year till the desired result 
has been obtained? In other words, wh® has 
given any attention to wheat “breeding”? We 
have pedigree cattle, but who has a pedigree 
wheat? 

The last: number of the (London) Gardeners’ 
Chronicle calls attention to some experiments made 
by Mr. Hatterr, of Brighton, Eng., who appears 
to have attained the most extraordinary results in 
the culture of wheat. Commencing four years ago 
with an ear of nursery wheat, he has year by year 
selected most carefully the produce of the finest 
ears as seed for the next year’s crop, and improv- 
ing every successive harvest, he has at length more 
than doubled the size of the original ears! The 
editor of the @G. @. has visited the garden where 
the experiments were made and also the fields 
where the improved seed is sown, and vouches for 
the extraordinary character of the plants. One 
ear, a drawing of which is given of the exact size, 
—and which we would transfer to the Farmer 
but that it is too long for our columns /—had fif- 
teen sets on each side of the rachis, and generally 
five grains in each rachis. This would give 150 
grains in the ear! The editor may well exclaim, 
“It is probably the most extraordinary ear of 
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wheat ever grown.” A number of ears sent to 


— 








oso 
the office of the paper contained from 90 to 114 
grains in each. 

This shows what can be done by careful selec. 
tion and good culture, continued only for the short 
space of four years. There can be no doubt of the 
fact that a most extraordinary wheat has been pro- 
duced—not a new variety, but an improved kind 
of an old sort. 

Will not some of our readers undertake a like 
improvement? This is the object of the present 
article. We do not think it advisable to send for 
the wheat already improved by Mr. Harterr, ]t 
might not succeed in this climate. We should 
improve some of our own well tried varieties—the 
Soules, for instance. Try to get it earlier, larger 
and more productive. 

In regard to the yield, Mr. H. states that last 
year it produced at the rate of one hundred and 
thirty-five bushels per acre! We should say that 
this statement is made in an advertisement in the 
Mark Lane Express, where Mr. H. offers the seed 
for sale at $10 per bushel. It is difficult to believe 
that so much wheat could be grown on an acre, 
but there seems to be no doubt, from the account 
of the editor of the Gardeners’ Chronicle, that the 
yield is very large. 


9 


Sort out THE SMALL Porators.—At a late meet- 
ing of the New York Farmers’ Club, Soton Ros- 
INsON said that farmers would save one-fourth on 





their price by separating the large from the smal} 
potatoes before sending them to market. When 
mixed, the small potatoes only fil! up the interstices 
and lessen the value of the whole, while when sep- 
arated, the large ones will bring a good price and 
the small ones sell for something for use by the 
bakers and otherwise. Or, if desired, the small 
ones could be kept at home, and are as good for 
family use, in most cases, as any. 





Wut ir Pay to UnpEerprain ?—James Fron, of 
Springport, Caynga county, N. Y., has for some 
years paid special attention to underdraining. The 
editor of the Country Gentleman recently visited 
him and inquired the amount of benefit he had 
derived from the operation, Pointing to a field 
that was drained two years ago, and from whichs 
crop of corn and barley had since been taken, he 
promptly replied: “I have received my pay al- 
ready in the increase of these two crops.” 





Insgots waicn Destroy THE Army Worm.—The 
Ohio Farmer mentions the discovery in that State, 
of two insects which feed on the caterpillars of the 
army worm. Success to them. 
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ae MULCHING WINTER WHEAT. 

In the November number of the Genesee Farmer 
for last year, page 333, Dr. Haran, of Wilming- 
ton, Del., advocated sowing buckwheat among 
winter wheat for the following reasons: The buck- 
wheat will grow two feet high before the frosts 
kill it. It will catch the driving snows, and pre- 
vent the winds from sweeping the earth away from 
the tender roots. It will prevent the frosts from 
throwing out the crop; and when spring returns, 
it will rot down, and assist to nourish the young 
plant when it most needs it. 

Many of our exchanges copied the article, and it 
has had a very extensive circulation, but we have 
not heard of any one who has tried the experiment. 
It any have done so, we should be glad to hear 
the result. Dr. H. informs us that the practice has 
been adopted for many years in his section. It is 
certainly worthy of trial, especially in sections 
where there is not much snow. 

The Vailey Farmer, published at St. Louis, Mo., 


says: 

Our winter wheat crop is generally seriously in- 
jured, and sometimes entirely destroyed, by our 
winter weather. At the North, where the snow 
covers the ground four or five months in the win- 
ter, the crop is much more certain, for it is pro- 
tected by the snow; but in our latitude the wheat 

as no such protection, the ground is bear nearly 
all winter. Our climate, too, is very changeable, 
far more so than & more northern or southern one. 
Alternate thawing and freezing is going on most 
of the winter. If the sun comes out brightly upon 
the earth, even in rather cold weather, the ground 
is thawed, and at night again freezes. 

The result of this thawing and freezing is that 
the wheat plants are heaved out of the ground and 
destroyed. Now if this freezing and thawing could 
be prevented, the crop might be saved. We are 
going to recommend a plan which, though it will 
not be an entire preventive, yet will aid very much 
in preventing the upheaval of the plants. It is 
this: When you sow your wheat, which should be 
done pretty early, also sow on the same ground oats 
or buckwheat to act as a mulching during the win- 
ter. The oats or buckwheat will get up a foot or 
two, and be cut down by the frost, and afford an 
excellent protection to the wheat plants all winter. 

We ask our readers to try this experiment on a 
smal! scale, and report the results. We believe 
they will say that where the oats or buckwheat 
was sown, the crop was much less affected by the 
winter. 





Anrtiricrat Hoors ror Horss.—An English pa- 
per describes an artificial hoof for horses, made by 
melting gutta percha with half its weight of sal- 
ammoniac in a tinned saucepan over a gentle fire, 
and then applying it to the hoof—moulding it to 
the form required with a warmed glazier’s knife. 








Lousy Wueat.—A correspondent in Pennsylva- 
nia sends us a head of wheat attacked with lice. 
Some persons, he says, have supposed it to be the 
It is, however, the grain aphis (aphis 
Aphides 
of all kinds seem to be unusually abundant this 


Hessian fly. 
granaria). We hear of it in all quarters. 
year. Cabbage, rose-bushes, honey-suckles, cu- 
cumbers, and nearly everything in the garden are 
overrun with them. It is seldom that grain is 
attacked by them. They do not appear to have 
As soon as the 
wheat becomes dry and they can no longer feed on 
its juices, they drop to the ground and attack the 


injured the wheat materially. 


oats. We know of no remedy that can be applied. 
It is hoped that the Ladybug and other ins cts 
which feed on them will destroy them. ‘The above 
should have appeared in the September number, 
but was crowded out. 





A FEW WOODS ABOUT SHEEP. 


Last fall, several thousand fine-wool sheep were 
brought into this section from the east, and sold at 
Nothing was talked of but sheep. 
It was with 


high prices. 
No other farm stock was so profitable, 
difficulty we could dissuade one of our friends from 
purchasing a large flock. He had caught the fever. 
The increase of lambs, he said, would pay for the 
keep, and the wool and mutton would be clear 
profit. We argued that when everybody was buy- 
ing sheep, it was a poor time for him to buy. No 
doubt, we said, sheep were a profitable stock, but 
it is possible to pay too much for them. People 
seem to move like the pendulum of a clock, from 
one extreme to the other. Like sheep, when one 
jumps the whole flock jumps—and that whether 
there is anything to jump over or not. 

This season wool has been very low, and now 
these same men who were so sanguine of the pro- 
fits of sheep will dispose of their flocks and go into 
some other business. Such fickleness in intelligent 
men would be a matter of surprise were it not so 
common. True, sheep have not paid much the 
present year. But is not the same true of cattle, 
of the culture «f grains and of the dairy business? 
To those who steadily pursue the business, sheep 
have probably been as profitable as any other 
branch of agriculture. 

If there were good reasons for keeping sheep last 
fall, there are good reasons now. Wool is low, but 
so is everything else. It is great folly to sacrifice 
the sheep as we fear many will do. Like every- 
thing else, wool can not long remain below the “ost 
of production. It will find its level. This country 
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has never produced more wool than is needed, and 
will not do so for many years to come. 

It is perhaps true that coarser wools will be 
more in demand than formerly, and that they will 
command a relatively higher price than those of 
finer quality. This is the case at present, owing to 
the demand for army cloth, and it may be that in 
future it will be more fashionable to wear coarser 
cloth than it has been for some years past. In 
England, fine cloth is not as generally worn as it 
was twenty-five years ago, and we think there is a 
tendency here in the same direction. It has fora 
year or two been rather fashionable to wear coarser 
cloths for Business suits. This may not materially 
affect the demand for fine weol, but it would 
certainly give us a good price for the common 
qualities. 





Of one thing, however, we are confident. Jut- 
ton is eaten much more generally than it was ten 
years ago. This may be owing to the fact that 
the market is supplied with a much better quality 
of mutton. The English are called “a nation of 
beef-eaters”"—and so they are as compared with 
the French, but assuredly not as compared with 
Americans. We eat more beef here—at least in 
the cities—than any other nation. Mutton in Eng- 
land always commands a higher price than beef, 
while ‘here the reverse, beef is always higher than 
mutton,—not unfrequently from twenty-five to 
fifty per cent. higher. Our beef will compare fa- 
vorably with the English, but our mutton is, as a 
rule, decidedly inferior. The excellent quality of 
English mutton has been attributed to the fact that 
the sheep are fed on turnips during winter—this 
green food, it is thought, giving a juciness to the 
mutton. We do not think this is the principal rea- 
son. It is rather to be attributed to the fact that 
sheep in England are kept primarily for their mut« 
ton, and fed much higher. We see no reason why 
a South Down sheep fattened on clover hay and 
grain or oileake in this country should not be just 
as good as when fattened in England. Sometime 
ago we eat a boiled leg of Leicester mutton in 
Canada that we thought as good as any Leicester 
mutton we ever eat in England—and yet the sheep 
had eaten few if any turnips. We once dined with 
our friend Joun Jonnston, of Geneva, N. Y., and 
he had on the table a leg of mutton so large and 
so fat that we thought it must be Leicester, and 
yet of such excellent quality that we voted it South 
Down, but which Mr. Jonnsron declared, with a 
merry twinkle in his eye, to be Savon Merino. 








The point to all this—if there is any point—is, 





that we can raise good mutton if we will take the 
pains to feed high enough. 

In the neighborhood of New York, there are 
those who are in the habit of buying ewes in the 
fall, of the common breed of the country, and 
putting them with a South Down fam in October, 
As sheep go from twenty-two to twenty-three 
weeks, this would bring the lambs in March and 
April. The ewes are kept in fair condition during 
the winter, and the lambs are sold the following 
summer to the butchers. They command good 
prices, and this practice is said to be profitable, 

We do not see why it might not be more gener- 
aily adopted by farmers. 

An old-country farmer, at our elbow, says; 
“Why not advise them to keep Leicesters?” For 
this reason: it costs too much to buy the thorongh- 
breds. And besides, we have others on hand, It 
is also a well known fact that when a mongrel bred 
ewe is crossed with a thoroughbred ram the lambs 
partake largely of the qualities of the male. Our 
common-bred ewes, therefore, are just the sheep 
to cross with for this purpose—better than thorough- 
bred Merinos. 

Whether Leicester or South Down rams are used 
is probably not of much consequence. Probably 
the South Down would be preferable, as the cross 
would not be so great. Such across would not 
produce sheep equal to those shown on the adjoin- 
ing pagey but they would be a useful mutton sheep, 





Rotation oF Crops.—The Country Gentleman 
says that James Bearry and Sons, successfal far- 
mers in Cayuga county, N. Y., adopt the following 
rotation : 

Their fields successively lie in meadow two years; 
in pastufe the third; the fourth, corn is planted on 
the sod, the manure having been applied the pre 
vious autumn, and the sod plowed just before 
planting. Corn is followed the fifth year by bar- 
ley, which is seeded to clover by rolling. This 
clover is pastured with sheep, the pasture thus ob- 
tained being equal to the expense of seeding until 
the following summer, when it is converted to 
summer fallow for wheat. The droppings of the 
sheep, and the crop of clover, farnish an excellent 
preparation for this grain, which is harvested the 
sixth year. It is followed by a growth of timothy 
and clover, which constitutes meadow two years 
and pasture one year, as already mentioned. 


Underdraining and this rotation “have more 
than doubled the crops in the aggregate,” during 
the last ten years. 


— 





Remepy For Sores.—Of a great many good cures 
for both man and beast, I have never met with one 
equal to wild cherry bark steeped in water, for 
sores, It is remarkable for cleansing and healing. 
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SOUTH DOWN SHEEP, 


FOR WHICH THE First Prize or $100 ann rue Sitver MepaL WERE AWARDED AT THE SMITHFIELD CLUB CaTrLe Suow. 


(ENGRAVED EXPRESSLY FOR THE GENSSEE FARMEE. } 
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N. Y. STATE FAIR. 


The Twenty-First Annual Exhibition of the New York 
State Agricultural Society was held at Watertown, Sept. 
17th —20th. The attendance was not as large as usual, 
but quite as good as we had reason to expect from the 
state of our national affairs and from the location of the 
Fair. The same remark will also apply to the Fair itself. 
‘It was on the whole better than we could reasonably ex- 
pect, though by no means equal to many previous exhibi- 
tions of the Society. Let us take a walk around the 
grounds —and first to the cattle. You observe that the 
stalls are arrenged in such a way that the animals can be 
seen sideways. This is a great improvement. 

Among the Shorthorns, we miss the celebrated herds 
of Samvuet TuHorne and James O. Suetpon. There are, 
however, many excellent animals. Here is a splendid 
yearling bull, bred and owned by T. L. Harxison of Mor- 
ley, St. Lawrence county, sired by Duke of Gloucester, 
out of,a Booth cow. He ought to be a good animal—and 
he is.* “What became of the Duke of Gloucoster?” 
““Suetpon had him for some time, and then sold him to 
A. B. Concer.” Here are some fine animals, owned by 
Bropie, Camppett &Co. A. M. Unperurit, E. Grirrin, 
J. B. Garnett, Geo. Burrs, and J. C. Aycriee, also show 
good animals — the latter from the celebrated herd of R. 
A. ALexanper of Kertucky. 

Here are Soton Ropgrnson, the agricultural editor of the 
N. Y. Tribune, and Amprose Stevens, the well known 
Devon-breeder, talking of the benefit derived from the in- 
troduction of Shorthorn cattle into this country. Hear 
what they say. 

Srevens.—“I have been familiar with the quality of the 
cattle sold in the New York market since 1838. A few 
grade Shorthorns occasionally found their way to market 
in 1859. In 18438, they were more numerous. During the 
last twenty years, the average weight of bullocks has in- 
creased 200 lbs,”” 

Rosinson.—“ During the last ten years, the average 
weight has increased 100 lbs. a head. The worst caitle 
come from New York and Canada, though people gene- 
rally don’t know it. {f the scrubs from New York and 
Janada were excluded, the average gain would be still 
greater.” 

Stevens.—“ They are now better at three years old than 
they were formerly at five years.” 

Rosinsun.—“ You might say than at six years. Twenty 
years ago, it was a capital lot of bullocks that would ave- 
rage 600 lbs. each; now, it is a slim drove that does not 


average 700 Ibs., and many droves will average 800 Ibs. 
each, “ York weight,” that is, the four quarters. In Bos- 
ton they make five quarters—the fifth quarter comprising 
the tallow, hide, ete.” There never was a year when so 
much tallow came to market, on so few feet, as this year. 
It is astonishing what fine cattle now come to market.” 
The reason given by Mr. Rosinson for this increase of 
tallow the present season, is not only the abundant crop 
of corn at the West, but its remarkable soundness ; as it is 
well known to all farmers, he says, that sound corn will 
make fat pork or fat beef twice as tast as unsound. 


* Since this was written, we learn that this bull, “ Hotspur.” 
took the first Prize in his class, and the Sweepstake for the best 
Shorthorn bull of any age. 








Of Herefords there is an unusually good display. The 
herds ot Bowen, Remineton and Corning are well repre: 
sented. The latter shows thirteen head, and friend 
Tuomas, of the Country Gentleman, remarks, “ they look 
as though they had been turned in a lathe.” 

“What are these black cattle, with a white band round 
them ?” “They are descended from the celebrated streaked 
cattle of Jacos, — though it is believed that the pedigree 
has not been preserved”! They are “ Holland Cattle,” 
shown by H. Hoxrzert, of Goshen. He has had them for 
nine years. They are a hardy-looking race, and we are 
told make most excellent milkers when crossed with Dur. 
hams. In Westchester and Orange counties they are 
well known as “ Dutch Durhams.,” 

The show of Devons is not large, but good. Awsrose 
Srevens exhibits five head, — all good, and oue beautiful 
heifer, that we heard a good judge pronounce the best heif- 
er on the ground of any herd. A. B. Concer also shows 
some excellent Devons. Mr. Wess, a dairyman of Jeffer- 
son county, also shows some good Devons. 

Here we are among the Ayrshires. They are excellent 
milkers, and ought to be popular in this dairy region. 
Here is our old friend “ Bessie,” that took the first Prize 
last year. She is almost perfect in form, and what a 
splendid bag! She looks as though she would give a 
large quantity of milk, and an attendant says, “She more 
than filled the pail this morning.” She belongs to O. D. 
Huncerrorp, of Adams, Jefferson county, who shows 
several head of excellent Ayrshires. Bropie, CAMPBELL 
& Co., show several head of animals in this class James 
Tuompson, of Milton, also shows six good Ayrshires. 

“ Are Ayrshires popular among the dairymen ?” 

“Those who have the pure breed think highly of them, 
but many prefer a native cow with a little Durham blood 
in her. Such across, if of the right strain of Durham, is 
good for milk, and fattens easily for the butcher when you 
have done with her.” From the number of excellent 
grade animals on the grounds we see clearly the benefit 
of the introduction of good animals into Jefferson county 
by Messrs. Huncerrorp, Bropie, and others. 

Much has been written against the practice of excessive 
feeding breeding stock. But it is a fact that an animal 
brought here for show, however excellent, attracts but 
little attention from most fair-going people, unless fatter 
than breeding animals should usually be kept. ‘“ That’sa 


’ 


raw-boned critter,” says a person to his companion, who 
had been looking at the fat stock; and the two pass on, 
not knowing that the remark is made of one of the best 
animals on the ground—though in nothing more than 
good breeding condition. It 1s undoubtedly true that 
“the best color is fat,” but it is a great mistake to carry 
the idea too far 

Now for the sheep. Ten years ago we advised a friend 
to import some Shropshire Downs. He had never heard 
of them. We assured him that, while they could then be 
obtained at mutton prices, they were among the very best 
sheep in England ; but it seemed to him incredible, if such 





was the case, that nothing was said about them in the 
| English papers, or that they were not exhibited at the 
| Fairs of the Royal Agricultural Society. Such, however, 


| was the fact, and when the Society altered its rules so far 
as to allow other than the old recognized breeds to be ex- 
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hibited, the Shropshires were shown, and created ‘quite a 
furore among the sheep men. They are now admitted to 
have few if any superiors, und the Engtish agricultural 
papers are eloquent in their praise. It now appears that 
Mr. C. B. Meek, an English gentleman residing near Can- 
andaigua, who had been familiar with the breed in Eng- 
land, imported some Shropshires fifteen or twenty years 
ago, and has now a large flock of them, as well as of Sus- 
sex and Hampshire Downs. He has them here on exhi- 
bition. Though by no means equal to those imported by 
Mr. Lorituarp, and exhibited at the Fair at Elmira last 
year, they are useful sheep. Mr. Meek thinks highly of 
them, and we are glad to have our views of this breed 
confirmed by so expericnced a breeder. 

Joux Snext, of Brampton, C. W., is again on hand with 
his magnificent (we might almost say monstrous) Leices- 
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But we must hasten. Take a look at these South 
Downs, bred by R. A. ALexanpeER of Ky., and now owned 
by T. G. Aycriee of N. J., and then examine ‘the four 
South Down rams of Samvet Tuorne, of Duchess Co. 
They are probably the best America-bred South Downs ° 
in existence — models of symmetry and beauty. 

The show is excellent, but there is 
The large breeds predominate. Bro- 
pig, CampBett & Co. show some splendid imported York- 
shires. 


Now for the pigs. 
not much variety. 


This large white breed is evidently increasing in 
popularity. A. B. Bexaam, of Dryden, shows five pens, 
and James F. Converss, James fuompson, and several 
others, show good Yorkshires. 
and the Suffolks,” says Friend Tuomas, “makes a fine 
animal. Joserpa Wricat, of Waterloo, has crossed them, 
and they are fine.” That is s0; and we need not go off 


“A cross between them 





BLACK-FACED RAM AND EWE. — [ENGRAVED EXPRESSLY FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. | 


ters and Cotswolds, as is also Simon Bearrin, of Scarboro, 
C.W. Bropiz, Camppett & Co. show forty head of Lei- 
cesters, of very superior excell2nce. These gentlemen 
have also some Black-faced Mountain shoep, from Scot- 
land, whose speckled faces and handsomely turned horns, 
delicate legs and well-formed bodies, attract great atten- 
tion. We annex a cut of this breed, for the benefit of 
those who did not attend the Fair. 

Our old friend Geo. CampsBe.., of West Westminster, 
Vt., is on hand as usual with bis well known Spanish Me- 
rinos, and alongside are the beautiful Silesians of Mr. 
Cuamper.ain, of Red Hook, Duchess Co., N. Y.; and 
here is his shepherd, Cant Herne, who came out with the 
sheep, and knows them all by name or number. Talk to 
him of Silesian sheep, and his countenance brightens and 
he soon waxes eloquent in sounding their praises. “ Near- 
ly as large as the Frenca Merinos, aud handsomer sheep, 
while the wool is very much finer —finer even thanethe 
Spanish, und ‘more evener,’— good under tlhe belly and 
all over.” 





the ground for proof, for here is a pen of half Yorkshire 
and Suffolk, bred by V. W.. Smetey, of Watertown, six 
months old, that are perfect beauties. 

Here is a crowd round this pen. Let us try and squeeze 
in, and see what is the attraction. Nothing but a big pig, 
weighing 780 Ibs. —a cross between the Yorkshire and 
Cheshire. Here is another one of the same sort, owned 
by T. T. Cavanacu, of Watertown. How old is he, and 
what does he weigh? “Sixteen months, and weighs 
probably over 700 lbs.” That is a pretty big story, but 
then he is a pretty big pig. 

Of Suffolks and Essex the show is good, but we have 
not time to particularize. 

Let us pay a flying visit to the poultry yard, and then 
for what ought to be the most interesting feature of the 
exhibition — the implements and machines. 

Such a show of reapers and mowers we have rarely if 
ever seen before. We should judge there were about 
twenty different machines on the ground. There lies. @ 
“revolving drag,” from Ohio, and here the handsome and 
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efficient steel plows of Remineton, Marknam & Co. Here | makes cheese for the farmers in the neighborhood, on 
is a young man, with a modest and an honest, interesting | commissjon, The farmers furnish the milk, and pay him 
face, quietly explaining the operation of a Corn Harvest- | one cent per lb. for making the cheese. He has now the 
er, invented by himself, and attached to a Ketchum ma-/| milk of 400 cows, and makes from 900 to 1050 Ibs. of 

It is simple, and looks as though it would work cheese per day. Up to the middle of September this 
The same gentleman, S. Jounsten of Buffalo, also | year, he had made 120,000 Ibs., and thinks the amount 


invented the Corn Husker, manufactured by R. L. How- | will be 150,000 for the season. This is 375 Ibs. of cheese 


chine. 
well. 

arp of Buffalo. He also invented the “Bean Harvester,” | from each cow. 
which is a kind of cultivator, with flat teeth, so arranged | 
as to run under the ground and cut up the beans by the 

roots. The difficulty in harvesting beans is notso much} Ar the late Fair of the New York State Agricultural So- 
in cutting as in curing them. Our friend Soton Rostn- | ciety, meetings for discussions were held each evening, 
son, of the ¥. ¥. Tribune, remarks : — “The best way to | the Hon. A. B. Concer presiding. On Tuesday evening, 
do this is to set a stake four or five feet long, with a few | the subject chosen for discussion was : 

stones or brush at the bottom to keep the beans from the “How shall barn-yard manure be saved, and ‘how ap- 
ground; then pile up the beans with all the roots touch-| plied? Shall it be kept under sheds? Shall it be piled? 
ing the stake, till you reach the top, and then fasten the | Shall it be applied raw or rotten? Shall it be put on the 
whole by a tangled bunch. Beans put up in this way | surface or plowed in? and is a different method of ap- 
when entirely green, will cure perfectly, and keep well | plication required for different crops and for pasture and 


_— 





AGRICULTURAL DISCUSSIONS AT THE STATE FAIR, 


until the farmer has opportunity to thresh them.” Mr. meadow lands?” 


Jounston says most of the beans, when cut by his har-| Go. Geppes, of Onondaga, President of the Society, 
vester, remain standing where they grew, held up by the | who occupies a farm where grain is principally grown, 
soil, and will cure where they stand. and where straw is very abundant, gave the following di- 


There is Gladding’s Unloading Hay-Fork ; and here is | rectipns, as the result of his observations on this subject. 
a new candidate for popular favor, a very simple self-| 1st. The barn-yard should be made so that the manure 
holding hay-fork, invented by W. H. Patmer, of Stone | would not run out of it. 2d. Straw enough to absorb all 
Mills, N. Y. Look at this Cheese Vat, invented by D. W. | the liquid. Then in spring, pile up the manure in heaps, 
Maptes, of Homer, N. Y. It seems to leave little to be| with square sides and flat tops. If very strawy, the heap 
desired. How vastly the process of cheese-making has | should be high, and the top somewbat hollow to hold the 
been simplified within the last twenty years! Here is a| water, or they will not rot. If this is done in the spring, 
Cheese Press, made by A. H. & C. F. Emery, Mexico, N. | by July the piles will be in a condition to eut with a 
Y., capable of producing a pressure of twenty tons. The| spade. The outsides will not decay, and they should be 
exhibitor is showing its power by breaking bars of iron | pared off and thrown cn top. It is folly to put strawy 
three or four inches in diameter. Horse-powers and | manure under a shed. If it is three-fourths cow dung, it 
Thrashing Machines, Hay, Straw and Corn-Stalk Cutters, | might be advisable to put it under sheds. Sheep manure 
are out in full force. Emery, as usual, is at work, sur- | under sheds will fire-fang. Pile it up early, and it will 
rounded by a crowd of interested examiners and lookers- | not fire-fang. The dairymen want it under sheds, but 
on. Every year he adds some improvement to his ma-| grain-growers do not. In regard to its application: Put 
chine. Wueever, Meticx & Co., Westincuouse & Co., | it either on grass or wheat. Do not put it on corn di- 
and other well known manufacturers, are represented. | rectly. It produces weeds. Rot it thoroughly, and draw 
Martice, of Buffalo, is showing the operation of his | it out on the wheat fallows, and drag it in. Do not plow 
Bitching Machite, and so is James Brook, of Romulus, | it in. Better on top than plowed in. Believes in top- 
N. Y. dressing clover or grass. Get a good crop of clover, and 
Here a herald proclaims a “ Grand Cavalcade of Horses | you have laid the foundation for good subsequent crops. 
‘m the Ring, and a celebrated Stone-Lifter.” Let us go Hon. Moses Eames, an extensive dairyman, spoke of 
and see what is to be seen. Here is a monstrous black | the benefit he had derived from the use of earth in his 
horse, 17 hands high, and weighing 1650 Ibs. Can this be | barn-yard, as an absorbent of liquid manure. A top- 
vthe “stone-lifter” ? A friend at our elbow explains that the | dressing of five loads per acre, of this saturated earth, 
stone-lifter is a machine of great power for raising large | applied in the fall, produced three tons of hay per acre. 
stones, manufactured by N. E. Apams, of Stamford, Ct. Ww. Anprews, of Ct., had not straw enough for litter. 
It is said to be capable of lifting stones of five tons out | Wheels the manure into covered sheds, and applies it in 
of the ground, without digging. the spring to corn. Has a drain from his yard, and irri- 
It is difficult to get a look at the “grand cavalcade,” | gates and gets excellent crops of grass. 
but from the few glimpses obtained, we imagine the show| Mr. Parker, of Jefferson county, had never summered 
of horses is not very remarkable. ten loads of manure. In December, January, Feb- 
Returning, we come across a machine which plows, | ruary, and the first half of March, drew out the ma- 
sows, barrows and rolls, all at one operation, but must nure while fresh, and piled it up into a large heap. Ir 
not stop, for we have yet to see “Dairy Hall” and its | April spread the manure and sowed wheat. Where the 
contents. As this is a great butter and cheese district, | heap was, the wheat was too rank, and blasted. This sat- 
we expected a good show, and are not disappointed. isfied him that manure should not be piled. [We suppose 
Here are three cheese, weighing respectively 623, 628 and | Mr. P. is ia favor of spreading it on the surface while 
629 lbs. They are made by Mr. Witutams, of Rome, who | green, in the winter, as he remarked that his land is not 
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hilly, and there was no danger of the manure being 
washed away.) When he had not straw enough to litter, 
he goes to the woods and gathers leaves. ‘Puts muck, 
leaves, straw and horse manure into the pig pens, and the 
pigs make it into a prime article for the garden and or- 
chard and for the corn-field. 

Mr. Faxton, of Utica, alluded to the time when the 
farmers on the Mohawk used to make “ bees” to clean out 
their premises, drawing the manure on to the ice, so that 
when the river broke up it might be washed away, and 
thus save them any further trouble! Now, the farmers 
wisely took great pains to keep up the fertility of the soil. 

Sot. Wavrata, of St. Lawrence county, said his biggest 
crop was manure. Does not believe in having foul seeds 
in manure. Cuts the hay and weeds before the weeds go 
toseed. Saves everything; draws muck, grass, weeds and 
refuse of all kinds into the barn-yard to rot. 
manure not to corn but to grass. 
tree from weeds, and both of better quality. 

On Weduesday evening, the subject for discussion was:: 


“Dairy Farms. Is it advisable to cultivate dairy farms 


so as to secure fresh pastures, or are permanent pastures | 


most profitable; and how can noxious weeds be excluded 
from pasture lands most advantageously ?” 

Mr. Wotwortn, of Lewis county, thought that on some 
of the gravelly soils of the county the old pastures were 
best; but on limestone soil, like that in his section, break- 
ing up the land once in eight years or so was a great im- 
provement. Cows liked the new seeded grass best. White 
daisies, yellow dock and moss are very troublesome on 
the old pastures, and even on the new it is difficult to 
keep them down. 

Mr. Brown, of Lewis county, had a sixty acre pasture 
run over with briars. It kept about ten cows. He cut 

The June grass 
It now keeps 25 


them, and subdued it by keeping sheep. 
came in and spread over it like a mat. 

to 30 cows. Thinks ‘his better than if it-had been broken 
up. Had sowed u little plaster on it. It is limestone soil. 

Mr. Mitter of Lewis agreed with Mr. Watworra. 
Cows and horses will resort to the newly seeded land and 
leave the original pastures. 

Mr. Wo_worrs.—‘“It is important to manure as well 
as plow.” 

Mr. Lyon of Lewis said gravelly land required to be 
plowed oftener than the limestone lands. Cattle will 
leave timothy and clover, and go to the June grass 
brought in on the native pastures. 

S. Watratn, of St. Lawrence Co.— “The great point 
is to get land clean befure seeding.” 

President Geppes remarked that Mr. Wacrata’s farm 
Not a 
square foot of weeds on the whole farm, of 50 acres. If 
Mr. W. would come to Onendaga, they would send him 


was the cleanest and neatest he had ever seen. 


to Congress. 

Soon Rosixson.—‘ That would be but a poor compen- 
sation.” 

Mr. Wacerata.—Land quite natural to white clover. 
Top dressed his grass lands ; cows did not like it for a few 
weeks, but after mowing prefer it to all others. ‘Consid- 
ered June grass a weed, and took as much pains to des- 
troy it as any other weed. Cows prefer the new seeded 
land, Injurious to the pew grass to feed it the first year. 
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E. L. Hauser of Cayuga said permanent pastures gave 
a better quality of butter. Clover will carry more stock. 
Mr. Stranvey, of Lewis county, has pastures 16 years 
| old, that produce better than lands seeded three years 
ago. Cows prefer the old pastures in the spring. The 
grass starts quicker. 
Mr. Lyon, of Lewis county, had two pastures—one 








| which had been down three years, and one seven years, 
| The former afforded double the feed of the latter. 

Mr. Euuison, of Herkimer, spoke highly of plaster for 
| grass lands. Cattle prefer the plastered grass. Krequent 
plowing is not beneficial. Plaster in the spring, and ma- 
| nure in the fall. 

Soton Rosinson recommended salt as a top-dressing 
| for grass lands. It had proved very beneficial on his 
| farm in Westchester county. It sweetens the grass. Had 


sowed as much as ten bushels per acre. 


On Thursday evening, the subject for discussion was: 
| “The Agriculture of New York, Is it paying a fair 
| compensation for the capital and labor employed ?” 


If 


he did, he thought 1t would show that farming was not 


D. Parker, of Watertown, did not keep a record. 


very profitable. He had got a hving, however, and his 
farm would sell for $4000 more than when he commenced. 
He ran in debt for the farm (93 acres). Had had rather a 
hard time of it, but it was now all paid for, with good 
buildings, ete, 

J.J. THoas mentioned several cases in Cayuga Co., 
where farmers had made large profits. One young man, 
with $1000, bought a $5000 farm, and in five years had 
paid al! but $1800 from the profits of the farm. Arother 
had bought a $6000 farm, and paid $1000 a vear on it from 
Several such instances of successful farming 
Others of equal intelligence might do 


the profits. 
were mentioned, 





the same. ° 
A gentleman asked, “ What crops those farmers had 
| grown?” Mr, T. replied, “In most cases mixed hus- 
| bandry—wheat, barley, oats, peas; in some instances, 
peas had been substituted for barley. They had also un- 
| derdrained.” 
| A. L. Fisa, of Herkimer, thought the subject hardly 
| debatable. The State of New York had become wealthy, 
and the principal source of it was agriculture, 
| So.on Rosrnson eloquently elaborated the same idea. 
The majority of merchants in New York were bankrupts 
at the end of fifteen or twenty years. The farmer had a 
comfortable home, and especially toward the end of life, 





was more wealthy than the merchant. 

Mr. Exuison, of Herkimer, thought if the merchant had 
practiced the same economy, he would be richer than the 
He would be honest, and admit that farmers 
were better off than the mechanic. Farmers might make 
more money if they farmed better. . His friend Fism had 
grown rich by the application of scientific principles to 
the culture and manuring of the soil. Keeps good cows, 
and makes 650 Ibs. of cheese per cow. One year, he 
(Fisn) had made 700 Ibs. It was just as cheap to keep a 
good cow as a poor one. 

E. Cokne.t, of Ithaca gave some interesting statistics 
of Tompkins county, showing that the land, buildings, 
etc., were worth $13,000,000. The crops raised were 
worth $2,713,,011. Allowing half of this sum for labor, 
seed and taxes, and we have over 10 per cent. interest on 
the capital, Farmers are getting rich. Better buildings, 
Aner houses, etc. The land it is not deteriorating ~it ig . 
annually becoming more productive, 


farmer. 
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SPIRIT OF THE AGRICULTURAL PRES. 


Make tee Butts Work. —The Boston Cultivator says: 
*“ All bulls might be made to do work enough to pay the 
expense of keeping them, and they would in every respect 
be better for it. If they have any disposition to be turbu- 
lent, nothing would more effectually ‘take the conceit’ 
out of them, and render them safe and manageable, than 
Mr. E. R. Anprews, of West Roxbury, 
and for 
A yoke 


and by means of a saddle and breech- 


constant labor. 
Mass., owns the imported Ayrshire bull ‘ Albert,’ 
some time past has worked him almost daily. 
was made for him, 
ing, he is harnessed in the thills of a wagon or cart, and 
Indeed, 
the men who have him in charge state that he can pull 
more than any hurse on the They take him to the 
field, and carry from thence to the barn, a ton or more of 
He is very tractable and easily 


hauls any load of suitable weight for a horse. 
farm. 


grain or hay at once. 
managed, but is quick ir his action, generaily walking 
faster than a horse commonly does. He has been used 
considerably hauling manure out of the barn cellar, 
and there being considerable of a rise in the gronzci, 


has been shod to assist him in getting a fuothold, and to 


ne 
keep him from getting foot-sore. We are assured that he 
load up this rise than two stout 
horses could. A 
man saddles him as he would a horse; gets on his back, 


takes a heavier 
He is said to be ‘hanay 


often 
anywhere. 


and by lines attached to the ring mm his nose, guides him 
In fact he is made 


” 


and ‘takes the road’ at a smart pace. 
‘generally useful’ about the premises. 
Corn ror Fatrentnc Pies.—The editor of the Aoston 
Cultivator 
ments that show conclusively at what particular stage an 


»remarks that he does not know of any experi- 


acre of corn will make the most pork. He has seen it cut 
when “full in the milk,” and fed both to hogs and cattle. 
In other cases the corn is allowed to become glazed, and 
some farmers prefer to have it still further advanced be- 
fore it is cut. But, 
proofs of the advantage of commencing to fatten hogs 


be this as it may, there are abundant 


early in the autumn. A western pig-feeder is quoted to 


the effect that a bushel of corn in September is worth a 


bushel and a half in December. During mild weather, 


hogs and all other animals require less food than in cold 
weather. The (udtivator says: 
“When corn is cut as the grains are hardening, hogs 
but will chew the husks and a 


will not only eat the ears, 


good portion of the stalks, extracting the juice, aud then 
dropping from their mouths the fibrous refuse. The 
avidity with which they eat the corn, cob and stover is | 


evidence that they derive benefit trom them, and whatever 
may be the effect of the the corn is ripe, we 
have never heard that any person deemed them injurious 
to hogs while in the stage above indicated. We may re 


cubs after 


mark, however, in passing, that cattle should not be 
allowed to eat the refus: matter that hogs have chewed, 
as there is good reason to believe it sometimes causes the 
disease called the ‘mad itch.’ When hogs have run on 
grass or clover through the summer, they may be fed for 
a while with the corn and fodder in their pasture. It is 


more convenient to carry their food to them in this form 
than to husk the corn and feed it out in troughs or pens.” 


Worms 1x tHe Heap or Sueep.—A correspondent of 
the Maine Furmer says: “Ihave kept sheep nearly forty 


years, and have ever found generous feed, warm shelter, 


and careful attention, the cheapest and most effectual 


memedy for the worm in the head.” Such a remedy is 


geod for all diseases. 
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Berrer Work For Littte tHan Beg.—We have no sym- 
pathy with those who, because they can not get as high 
wages as they think they are entitled to, prefer to live in 
idleness than to work for low wages. Every honest man 
will surely prefer to work even for nothing but his board 
and lodging than to beg. There are, however, many men 
—and women too—who seem to cherish the contrary 
The Massachusetts Farmer, under the heading, 


alludes to the matter as follows: 


opinion. 
“A Puzzle for Farmers,” 


The prices charged for labor on the farm have been 
higher than any other article in the market. * But now, 
since the hay and grain season is past, farmers ean not 
afford to pay such high prices for the remainder of the 
season,—and they are not disposed to pay such prices 
when the busy season is over—for all articles of produce 
are low and money is not plenty. 

Vast numbers of able-bodied men are now out of busi- 
ness and strolling through the land, “walking up and 
down in it.” They daily pass- throu, gh the highways and 
inquire the way to the } 0orhouse, for a night’s keeping— 
and they pass ‘from toon n to town and tell their stories to 
benevolent people who are strangers to them. 

These strollers and beggars are seemingly as strong and 
healthy as farm laborers, and ought not to be et raged 
in begging. Their plea ustully is that they can obtain no 
employment. But when invited te work, they demand 
such high wages that farmers can not afford to employ 
them. 

Many of these men might earn ten dollars a month and 
be boarded and lodged. But they would not submit to 
any such degredation as this—they prefer begging from 
town to town and imposing on honest people. Farmers 
would like to make permanent improvements on their 
farms at this season of the year, provided they could hire 
ata fair rate. But they can not afford to pay high prices 
when the busy season is over. 











Tur Porato Disease.—An English writer comes to the 


following conclusions in regard to the potato disease. We 
“— them for the consideration of our readers: 
The desirability of early planting in dry, clean, and 


we i prepared ground. 

. The white pot utoes are less liable to dise ase, and are 
ther ‘efore to be preferred to the colored sorts. 

That the soil in no case produces or influences the 
disease. 

That the disease is of a fungoid character, 
many varieties of plants, and increased in activity 
mospheric causes. 

5. That all heterogeneous manures are injur ious. 

That lime and salt, mixed in the prepeiten of eight 
tons of lime with three cwt. of common salt, is the best 
manure; and this is the prc portion used rn the 

That potatoes that ripen the earliest should be ex- 
clusively grown. 

That, as soon as the disease appears, earthing up the 
j stalks repeatedly with fine earth from the centre of the 
| trench is the only ectual preventive to its ravag To 
this operation the author consequently attaches tle great- 


infesting 
by at- 





ucre, 





»s, 





est importance. 

|} 9% That when exhumed, sunlight appears to arrest the 
progress of the mufrain, and prevents the further decom- 
position of the tuber. 





| Farm Hovses.—A correspondent of the WV. ZZ. Journal 


of Agriculture says: 

In passing through our farming towns, the observant 

| traveler wili often be painfully impressed with the untidy 
appearance of the farmers’ premises. Bleak, barren and 
unsightly, with hardly a tree, shrub, or flower to indicate 
the presence of civilized human beings, who would won- 
der, if such were to be his dwelling place, at the anxiety 
of the farmer to “sell out” and trv his fortune in some 
more lucrative bysiness? Contentment in such a place 


would prove him something more or less than human. 
Why is it that farmers as a class, are so careless of ap- 
pearances? If, as I believe, a love of the beautiful is 
implanted in every human breast, why should not the 
farmer cultivate it? If forms of beauty atrract and de 


I light us,—if they refine and elevate us—leading us up- 
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ward from a merely sensual to a more spiritual life, why 
should we not surround our dwellings with objects which 
will be a delight to the eye, rather than the reverse ? 

The farmer’s life is too often one of mere drudgery, 
when, were he to improve the advantage of his position, 
it might be one of continual delight. 

The removal of unsightly objects from the vicinity of 
the dwelling, filling the yards with flowers, would cost 
but a trifle, either of time or money, and would add ma- 
terially to the happiness of the household. 

Let unbelievers try it. 

Power or A Horse’s Scent.—A correspondent of the 
Homestead says: “There is one perception that a horse 
possesses, that but little attention has been paid to, and 
that is the power of scent. With some horses it is as acute 
as with the dog; and for the benefit of those that have to 
drive nights, such as physicians and others, this knowl- 
edge is invaluable. I never known it to fail, and I have 
rode hundreds of miles dark nights; and in consideration 
of this power of scent, this is my simple advice: never 
check your horse nights, but give him a free head, and 
you may rest assured that he will never get off the road, 
and will carry you expeditiously and safe. In regard to 
the power of scent in a horsé¢, I once knew one of a pair 
that was stolen, and recovered mainly by the track beiag 
made out by his mate, and that after he had been absent 
six or eight hours.” 


Tue Most Successrut Farmer, says the VY. 2. Farmer, 
is not the man who cuitivates the greatest number of 
acres, but he who applies the most of thought to his busi- 
ness. The days of routine farming are, happily, closing, 
and the farmer who plods wearily on in the track of his 
predecessors, unmindful of the improvements, and disre- 
gardful of the capabilities of agriculture, is certain to be 
left behind. 

Prepare ror Winter.—The J. £. Farmer says: “Du- 
ring this month the careful farmer will make proper pre- 
parations for the comfortable shelter of his domestic 
animals during the approaching winter. A mucti less 
quantity of food is required by a stock of animals if they 
enjoy a proper warmth, and dairy animals yield, it is said, 
about one-third more milk and butter.” 

Freep ror A Foat 1x Winter.—A correspondent of the 
Trish Farmers’ Gazette asks what he should feed a well- 
bred foal during winter. The editor replies: “ With good 
hay, and mashes of bran and linseed meal in equal parts, 
with a little bruised oats and boiled barley.” If colts get 
such treatment as that in Ireland, we would advise them 
never to leave the “old sod” 


“Tn 


ultimate composition, in nutritious properties, in digesti- 


Isp1an Cory.—Hont’s Merchant's Magazine says: 


bility, and in its adaptation to the various necessities of 
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animal life in the different climates of the earth, corn 
meal is capable of supplying more of the absolute want | 
of the adult system, than any other single substance in 
nature. 
Pianting Wuaote Potators.—A correspondent of the | 
Mark Lane Express says he did not see a field of defective | 
potatoes in Germany lust season, and attributes it to the 
practice of planting small potatoes whole. 
Foop ror Ducks.—Give them oats in water, and pota- | 
toes half boiled and shred up. 


So says the Jrish Far- 
mers’ Gazette. | 
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Preserving Saser Sxixvs with tae Woo. onx.—The 
Irish Farmers’ Gazette, in reply to an inquiry on this sub- 
ject says: “Steep the skins in water, and wash them well 
till they are soft and clean; they are then scraped and 
thinued on the fleshy side, with the fleshing knife, and 
laid in fermented bran for a few days, after which they are 
taken out and washed; a solution of salt and alum is then 
made, and the fleshy side repeatedly and well rubbed with 
it, till that side is well bleached ; after which make a paste, 
to the consistency of honey, of the alum and salt solu- 
tiom, by adding wheaten flour and the yolks of eggs; and 
spread this paste on the fleshy side; after this they are 
stretched and dried, and when dry, rubbed with pumice- 
stone.” 

Barvey ror Pork Maxrxe.—At a Farmer’s Club in-Illi- 
nois, reported in the Farmers’ Advocate, inquiry was made 
for experience in feeding barley to hogs. “One member 
had fed it, but without comparison with corn as to value; 
‘It makes the best sweet meat, and free from the oiliness 
so common to cgrn-fed pork.’ Another thought barley 
double the value of corn for fattening purposes. The 
enquirer said his attention was called to it by the great 
success of an eastern farmer in fattening pigs on ground 
barley and milk, getting 300 lbs. dressed weight at nine 
months old.” Ground barley is excellent food for hogs, 
but no more fattening than Indian meal. It may make 
better pork, but we have had no experience on that point. 
Feed a few peas with the corn and the pork will be firmer. 


Teacuine Hogs tro Destroy TuistLes.—A writer in the 
Southern Homestead says: “I will give a method of ex- 
terminating thistles which I have tested, and found effec- 
tual, and which costs nothing. It consists in teaching 
hogs to eat the roots of the plant. Tramp on the buds of a 
goodly number of the largest plants in the spring, and put 
on each bud a teaspoonful of salt; then turn your hogs 
They will eat the roots of the salted plants 


first, and will thus acquire a fondness for the roots, and 


on them. 


will continue to eat them daily as long as any can be 
found. If but one hog be educated in this way, he will 
teach the whole herd to eat them, and they will extermin- 


ate all on the farm.” We fear this is too good to be true. 


Rancip Larp.—A correspondent of the Country Gentle- 
man states that chloride of soda will render rancid lard 
perfectly sweet. He had 40 lbs. of rancid lard, and he 
put 3 oz. of chloride of soda into a pailful of hot water, 
and then put in the lard and bored the two together for 
an hour or two. When nearly cold, the lard was taken 
off and afterward boiled up. “ The color was restored to 


an alabaster white, and the lard was as sweet as a rose.” 

CieaninG Granaries.—The Rural Register says truly 
that granaries should be thoroughly cleansed before stor- 
ing the grain in them. When the granaries are cleaned 


and swept, place powdered brimstone in an earthen jar on 


a bed of sand in the centre of the granary floor, set fire’ 


The 


fumes of the sulphur effectually rid the granary of weevil, 


to the sulphur, and close the doors and windows. 


either by destroying them or driving them off. 
Sawep Raits.—A writer to the 


when a man has rail timber that is hard to split, and has 


a saw-mill, it might be good policy to saw the logs into 


rails three inches square, 


vrairie Farmer says that 
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Spruce Up.—The N. H. Journal of Agriculture says: 
“If you get a moment to spare, spruce up--put that gate 
on its hinges, put alittle paint on the picket fence you 
built last year, trim up about your door-yard, make it 
cozy and inviting—don’t say you can't find time for these 
things ; the fact is you have no right to be sluvenly—your 
wife and children will be the happier, your farm will sell 
for more money in the market and will be worth more to 
you at home if you devote an odd hour now and then to 
sprucing up.” 8 


MANA -EMENT OF HONEY BEES. . 


Tue management of honey bees in the winter season, or 





rather the fall preparation for wintering them, is the most 
important and difficult task that the apiarian 1s called 
upon to perform. Here at the North, where the mercury 


frequently falls from 20 to 30 degrees below zero, bees re- | 


quire generally some protection agaiast such extreme 
cold besides their hives; but the great question is, what 
shall that protection consist in? Shall the bees be con- 
fined in cellars, out-buildings above gro@gnd, be buried in 
the earth, or covered above ground with some material 
that shall exclude the frost from the interior of the hives? 

There has never been any rule laid down by any expe- 
rienced apiarian, either in this country or in Europe, 
which all bee keepers may follow with safety, under all 
circumstances, in the winter management of bees. What 
has been successful in one season and locality, bas utterly 
failed in other winters in the same place. A dry, cold 
winter requires very different management from that which 
might properly be pursued for one that is wet and mild 
with occasional spells of weather approaching the mild- 
ness of April. But as we can not foretell the state of the 
weather, we must adopt that’ system of winter manage- 
ment which will be best adapted to any possible condition 
of it. 

In the first place, I will make a few remarks on some of 
the various methods that bee keepers in our northern lat- 
itudes adopt for the protection of their bees. 

A large portion of them, having failed to succeed in 
protection, by causing the moulding of combs, the death 
of bees, etc., now leave their hives upon their summer 
stands, and allow them to run their chances of existing 
till spring. On this let-alone system, from 25 to 50 per 
cent of the bees are frequently lost, while at other times 
they winter very well; but, as the loss is frequently so 
great, I can not advise any one to adopt this method of 
winter management. 

Placing bees in dry cellars has been frequently recom- 
mended; and in some cases the bees do well, especially 
if the winter be dry and uniformly cold; but if it bea 
mild, wet one, with occasional spells of warm, sunny 
weather, the bees become restless, and may leave their 
hives aud perish unless fastened in. In that case the 
remedy is as bad as the disease, as the bees will rush to 
the outlet, and in their efforts to get out will produce 
abovt as much destruction in their numbers as they 
would if left unrestrained of their liberty; the mere ac- 
tivity of bees in the winter season, under such circum- 
stances, being disastrous to them. 

Wintering bees in dark, warm out-buildings is recom- 
mended, and that is better, as a general rule, than placing 


: them in cellars’ hut it is liable to the same results from 














mild, damp, and warm weather as the cellar system is, 
On some occasions, bee keepers have been compelled to 
| resort to placing large quantities of ice in their bee out- 
houses, in order to allay the excitement among the bees, 
| when the weather has been so mild as to arouse them, 
'On this system, the hives should be inverted—that is, 
| placed with their bottoms upward, and pieces of thin, 
|open cotton cloth tied over them to prevent the bees es- 
leaping. This should also be done when placed in cellars, 
| It also allows the impure air in the hives to ascend, and 
has a tendency to keep the bees dry and healthy. In all 
| such out-houses, means of ventilation must be adopted, 
by admitting air below, to escape at the ridge of the roof, 
; but in a manner that does not admit any light. 
Burying bees in the ground has been recommended, but 
| it is attended with great risks from the dampness arising 


from the soil; but in no case can bees live without fresh 
air, and if buried in the ground without any means of 
supplying them with air, they will surely perish. Some- 
times a trench has been dug in a dry soil, about two feet 
deep, and bees wintered in them successfully. The de- 
tails of the plan are as follows: Lay some strips of scant- 
ling, three or four inches thick, upon the ground, upon 
which the hives stand without bottom boards; then cover 
the hives with straw on each side, so as to torm a water- 
tight roof over them—securing the straw in its upright 
position by stakes and boards, as any person can contrive 
for himself; and leaving the two ends of the trench open 
near the ground, so as to allow a current of air to pass 
thrcugh. A piece of old stove-pipé, or a rough wooden 
box conductor, two or three feet long and four inches 
square inside, would be suitable to place at each end, 
around which straw or earth may be placed, so as to ad- 
mit air without light, as complete darkness is absolutely 
necessary in all systems of burying or covering bees in 
winter, in which their regular passage ways to and from 
their hives are obstructed. 

Sees may, I think, be wintered with greater safety on 
the surface of the ground than in trenches, on account of 
their greater dryness; and, while I do not especially 
recommend it as the best way, I can say that it is a very 
good one, and preferable, in my opinion, to cellars or dark 
out-buildings above ground. 

In the first place, about the first of December, in this 
latitude, level off the earth where the bees are to stand, 
and it makes no difference how far the bees are removed 
from their summer position, and then lay down the scant- 
lings, upon which set the hives as close together as possi- 
ble in a single continuous row, letting them rest on bot- 
tom boards, so that the mice, which are sometimes quite 
destructive, cannot enter them. Cut off pieces of mason’s 
lath and place under the corners of the hives, thus rais- 
ing them about three-eights of an inch all around; then 
block up the cut-out passage-ways to the hives, so that 
the mice can not get in at those places, and the bees will 
be safe. In the next place, set up straw against the hives 
on each side, so as to form a water-tight protection. 
against which the earth should be thrown up on each side 
about as high as the bees are located in the hives, sloping 
off this embankment like a roof, and hardening the sur- 
face with a spade, so as to carry off the rains. Ventilas 
tion should be afforded as in the trench system, 
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Now, the difficulties of this, and all similar systems of 
winter protection, are that if light be admitted in the 
Jeast degree, and the covering be such as to admit warmth, 
when very mild, sunny weather occurs in the months of 
January, February and March, the bees will leave their 
hives, and many of them will perish. There is no possi- 
ble remedy, If fastened in, the destruction would be no 
less, and cases might and would occur in which the apia- 
rian would be compelled very suddenly to demolish the 
covering, and give his bees liberty to come out ; and, per- 
haps, within forty-eight hours the mercury would fall to 
twenty degrees below zero; so one can readily see the 
difficulty of his position under such circumstances. 

The best way that I know of, and I have studied this 
subject with the deepest interest for many years, is to 
protect the bees where they stand during the summer 
season; and in order to do so, the bees should be placed 


near the ground. 

In lerge apiaries, it is expensive to construct houses 
for the bees, and the hives generally set upon separate 
stands trom four to six inches from the ground. Mine 
get on stands sixteen inches square, nailed to strips of 
scantling four inches thick. My hives stand in rows 
about eight feet apart, and as close in the rows as 
possible. 

At any time in November, when hives are to be pro- 
tected as they stand, drive down stakes along the backs 
of the hives, against which, next to the hives, place boards 
ss high as the top of them, leaving a space of about four 
inches to fill in with short hay or straw, well packed 
down te the ground. 

In front also drive stakes, into which drive nails, so as 
not to allow the lower boards to obstruct or come before 
the entrances of the hives; and the stakes should be so 
driven that the lower boards will rest obliquely close to 
the hives, giving a wider space for the hay packing as 
they rise. The object of this is a less obstruction of the 
entrances of the hives. 

Having packed both sides and between the hives, and 
covered the tops of them with a few inches of hay, make 
aroof by nailing two wide boards together at their edges 
and battening the ends. The ends of the rows will also 
require a packing when the work is completed. 

On this system, the ‘bees are well protected, aad can 
stand any weather that occurs; and if mild weather 


. should take place, they can come out at pleasure to void 
their feces, which it is very important that they should 
do, when aroused from their state of rest in the winter 
season. T. B, MINER. 


Clinton, N. Y. 








How to Snover Corn From a Wacoy.—In un- 
joading corn in the ear from a wagon, it 1s gener- 
ally found necessary to take out a few basketfuls 
by hand before the shovel can be used to sdvan- 
tage. This difficulty may be easily overcome by 
placing a board a few feet long slanting from the 
bottom of the wagon to the top of the tailboard. 
Along this board the shovel can be used at once, 
and those who have never tried this simple plan 
will be astonished to find how much labor and 
time are saved by it, 
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SOILING DAIRY COWS. 


Iw an essay on Cheese Dairying in Herkimer Oo., 
written for the forthcoming Transactions of the N. 
Y. State Agricultural Society, by X. A. Witiarp, 
of Little Falls, N. Y., we find the following: 


In the latter part of July or first of August pas- 
tures will begin to deteriorate, and in order to keep 
up the flow of milk there will be a profit in giving 
cows additional green food; this is easily effected 
by soiling. - 

Corn fodder is here usually employed for that 
purpose, the seed having been planted in rows or 
sown broadcast. If the ground has been suitably 





| manured and cultivated, and the seed properly put 


in, the yield will be twenty or more tons, green 
weight, per acre. From one to five acres may be 
profitably used for this purpose, and will be found 
to pay largely for all the trouble and expense of 
cultivation, feeding, etc. There will not be any 
loss by haying more food than is needed for soil- 
ing, as any surplus may be converted into fodder 
for winter use, aud when properly cured will be 
quite as valuable as the best hay. 

One advantage in addition to the increased quan- 
tity and better quality of milk, resulting from soil- 
ing in connection with pasturage, is that it keeps 
the cows in condition. Deep milkers are apt to 
milk down poor and weak during the latter part of 
the season, and it is better to keep the cow in good 
condition in the fall and through the winter than 
to attempt to bring her up in the spring. 

To one who has made a practice of soiling cattle 
in this way for a short time, the small quantity of 
land employed for the purpose, compared with 
that needed for pasturage, will doubtless have many 
times occurred to him; and the question is now 
being canvassed by intelligent dairymen, whether 
dairying may not be carried on with more profit, 
with less trouble and expense, with Jess cash ad- 
vance, by keeping stock confined within narrow 
limits and under the soiling process, than at pres- 
ent under the system of pastarage, ete. The prac- 
tice of soiling does away with the interier fences 
of the farm,—the gain here is very great—besides 
the larger quantity of milk per cow, the additional 
nun ber of cows that can be kept on the same 
farm, their better health and condition, the in- 
creased quantity and quality of manures, together 
with other advantages, are strong inducements in 
favor of the system, and must commend themselves 
to those who have given the subject attention. 

It will take, on an average, about one hundred 
acres of our best farming lands to keep through 
the year a dairy of twenty-eight cows, but under 
the soiling process the same farm may be made to 
keep fifty cows. The practice of soiling has been 
in successful operation in Europe for many years, 
and Europeans as well as those who have entered 
upon the system in this country, earnestly advo- 
cate it as in every way superior to pasturage for 
keeping stock, and especially cows in milk ; and to 
those who have farms well adapted for the purpose, 
and who contemplate purchasing more land, in 
order to increase the number of animals in the 
dairy, a trial of this system, at least on a small 
scale, would be well worthy of attention, that it 
may be seen whether the object sought for may 
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not be accomplished by soiling rather than invest- 


ing capital or running in dept for more land, 

Remarxs.—The advantages of a supply of green 
food the latter part of summer are very great. 
Corn fodder answers the purpose very well, but it 
is greatly to be wished that we had some legumin- 
ous crop, as well adapted to our climate as the 
vetch is to that of Great Britain. Such a crop 
would at least be equally nutritious, would impov- 
erish the soil less, and would furnish richer manure. 
When the importance of this subject is generally 
understood, we have no doubt that some plant will 
be discovered that shall answer the purpose better 
than anything we have at present. 

in regard to soiling throughout the entire sum- 
mer, we confess to misgivings in regard to its econ- 
omy. No doubt more cows can be kept on 4 given 
number of acres, vut the labor of cultivating the 
crops, and of cutting and carrying them daily to 
the stables is considerable, and where land is cheap 


and labor dear the advantages must be very great | 


to counterbalance the extrac xpense. In the neigh- 


borhood of large cities, soiling can’be adopted with | 


[ Eps. 


much more probability of success. 
ee 


CAN WE DO WITH L.SS PLOWING? 





Sanrorp Howarp, Esq., editor of the Bosfon | 


Cultivator, who has spent censiderable time in 


England, and who is well qualified to give an opin- | 
} 


ion on the subject, discusses the question, “Can 


any implement be advantageously used, to any | 


extent, as a substitute for the plow?” as follows: 
We think the question may be answered in the 
affirmative. What is generally called a culiivator 
in this country—often called a grubber in England 
and Scotland—might take the place of the plow in 
many instances with considerable saving ef labor, 
and with equal, if not greater, advantages to the 
land and crops. It should be stated, however, in 


the outset, that but few of the so-called cultivators | 


that are used in this country are capable of per- 
forining the work in a proper manner, except in 
very light soils. Still there are some—as the steel- 
tooth field cultivator, made in the State of New 
York—which have been used with great advan- 
tage. A common fault is that they do not pene- 
trate the ground deep enough for general tillage. 
Those which are made of cast-iron soon become so 
dull from use that they will neither penetrate the 
seil or cut up weeds much, and their shape is so 
faulty that the earth adheres to them, sometimes to 
such an exteit that a block of wood or a stone 
dragged over the soil would be about as effective as 
a cultivator. 


An implement is required that will, if need be, | 


penetrate the soil as deeply as the plow generally 
does, stirring it thoroughly, but at the same time 


requiring so little force to draw it that a much wider | 
breadth can be gone over in the same time and with | 


the same team, than could be done witha plow. We 
have seen land well prepared for a crop of spring 
grain by the steel-tooth cultivator before alluded to 
—the land having been in Indian corn, or some hoed 


crop the previous year. 
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is decidedly inferior to some of the English and 
| Scotch grabbers, in regard to the stirring and 
| cleaning of the soil, and in the relative amount of 
| strength required to draw it. The teeth of the for- 
| mer are set too upright, stand too much at right- 
'angles with the ground, and present too broad a 
| front or breast to the line of draft; while those of 
| the latter are Set at a more oblique angie, present g 
|} comparatively thin edge to the unbroken surface 
| and draw into the soil in such a way that they raise 
}to the surface all fibrous matter with which they 
come In contact. 

| In an article, attributed by an exchange to Jong 
1 C. Morton, it is suid: “There is not, among the 
emanage of recent agricultural experience, one of 
more general utility, and hardly one of greater 
importance than the serviceableness of the enl- 
|tivator or grubber as a tillage implement. If 
we had before us the accounts of all the agricnl- 
tural implement makers in the country jor the 
past few years, they would most likely tell us that 
in nothing had there been more agricultural pro- 
gress than in the extended use of the cultivator, 
scarifier and grubber, as a substitute partly for the 
| plow, and partly for the heavy drag harrow, On 
all drained clay soils, it is becoming more and more 
the practice to plow only before winter, and to 
| depend on the cultivator for obtaining the tilth in 
| the spring.” 

| This is one of the cases in which we think the 
cultivator and grubber can be profitably used as a 

| substitute for the plow. Clay land which has been 
made sufficiently dry may be improved by plowing 
it late in the fall, leaving the furrows rough, or 
perhaps in ridges, that they may be more directly 
j}acted upon and pulverized by frost. The opera- 
tions of a cultivator of proper construction on clay 

| soil which has been thus exposed, readily produces 
a mellow and well pulverized seed-bed. We re- 
| gard the cor.elusion of the writer above quoted as 
correct: “On clay land especially, as already: said, 
a single plowing before winter is almost all that 
such land should receive thronghoui the year. 
Spring work should, if possible, be confined to the 
use of implements which stir the furrow-slice, and 

| the seed-bed should be prepared upon the winter- 

| weathered surface. No other surface, turned up by 
a spring plowing can be generally reduced so easily 
or perfectly by the roller and the harrow.” 

But this substitute fcr the plow need not be lim- , 
ited to clay soi!s. There is much soil which is so 
light and thin that a cultivator will readily effect 
all the tilth that is required, except when the land 
is broken up from sward, and in all such cases a 
great labor saving can be made by the substitution 
of the cultivator for the plow. If it should be ob- 
jected that the plow is needed to bury manure, we 
reply, that if the manure is in as fine a condition 
as it ought to be when applied. it will be so well 
mixed with the soil by the action of the cultivator 
and harrow, that the effect will be better than if it 
were plowed in. 





REMEDY FOR THE Scours iv Lamps.—Take the 
sded of the common dock, make a strong decoction, 
sweeten with loaf sugar, add half a teaspoonful of 
cayenne pepper to a quart; give to each lamb a 
wineglassful three or four times a day until a cure 


But even this implement! is effected. 
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ASTURING MEADOWS IN iHE FALL. 

Ir is the general opinion among observing farm- 
ers in this section, that meadows are injured very 
seriously by close pasturing in the autumn. On 
the other hand, a writer in the (St. Louis) Valley 
Farmer thinks the meadows are improved by feed- 
ing them off more or less in the fall. He says: 

My experience is that pasturing meadows of any 
kind in the fall season of the year, is a decided ad- 
vantage to them, provided they are not pastured 
too much, and tor the following reasons: If 
meadow is left to stand after Larvest without pas- 
turing in the months of August and September, if 
there be any fall rains, the wild grasses and weeds 
will spring up, and as they grow much taller than 
the fall growth of timothy or blue-grass, they seem 
to choke out the fall’ growth of the young grass; 
and if weeds and wild grasses are allowed to re- 
main all winter and spring, they will be materially 
in the way the following harvest. I have had 
ample experience to prove this in our rich bottom 
lands. My opinion is that meadows should be pas- 
tured after harvest, say in the months of Septem- 
ber and October, sufficiently to keep down the 
weeds and wild grasses. I have noticed, particu- 
larly in our bottom meadows, where a partition 
ence ran through the meadow and where one side 

tl gh tl | 1] whet sid 

was pastured regularly every full season, and on 
the other side, being a corntield. or in some way 
not admitting pasture by stock, that while the side 
of the meadow regularly pastured every fall would 
keep a good set, the other side, not being pa-tured, 
would in a few years be taken with wild weeds 
and become worthless, unless broken up and newly 
set. 

This question is of great practical importance, 
and we hope some of our readers will give us their 
opinions on the point. Above all, let us have facts. 


— + 


AGRICULTURE IN CANADA. 


Tue following excellent article from the Toronto 
Globe, though designed for Canadian readers, is 
just as applicable to farmers of this country. We 


commend it to their careful consideration: 


It can never be too often repeated in the ears of | 


the people of Canada that their prosperity mainly 
depends, not on incidental and hazardous expendi- 
tures upon public works, but on their own indus- 
try exercised, and occupations pointed oat to them 
by nature, the chief of which is agriculture. There 
can be no prosperity in the Province, if the har- 
vests are bad and the farmers poor. No public 
works can recompense us for a ruined wheat crop. 
Agriculture lies at the base of our prosperity. 
We have neither coal nor iron, as in Britain and 
Pennsylvania, to enable us to manufacture for 
other countries. We have timber, but it is a source 
of wealth which must ultimately be exhausted. 
We have fisheries and mineral ores, but neither of 
them will ever be sufiiciently worked in Upper 
Canada, at least until agriculture has formed a large 
and wealthy population, which will seek new out- 
lets for the investment of its capital and the exer- 
cise of its energy. Agriculture is vur mainstay, 


}and it isa safe and trusty one if it is rightly re- 
garded. It supplies a healthy occupation, favora- 
ble to the development of physical, moral, and 
intellectual strength. We have, in Upper Canada, 
a country unsurpassed in the world in fertility of 
soil and salubrity of climate. There is no obstacle 
to prevent it taking the first rank among the agri- 
| cultural communities, not only of this continent 
| but of the world. Already much has been accora- 
plished. The Government has done its share. 
Nowhere is Government assistance to agriculture 
more liberal, and in general it has been well ap- 
plied. We have enterprising breeders, also large 
importers of stock, active observers of the latest 
improvements in drainage implements, rotation of 
crops, seed, time of sowing and reaping. Our 
township, county, and provincial exhibitions are 
spiritedly conducted, and do much good. 

What do we lack, then, to become a great agri- 
cultural people? In our view, the chief obstacle 
lies in the idee that there is something degrading 
in the occupation of a farmer, which renders it 
unworthy of the pursuit of a man of intellect and 
refinement. This absurd and injurious notion is 
found not so much among the professional, trading 
and mechanical classes, as among the farmers 
themselves. Agriculture is, in fact, a very popular 
pursuit among the three classes we have mentioned. 
Say that to a farmer, and he will probably answer, 
with a laugh, that it is because they have not tried 
it. There are other farmers who have tried it, and 
who havea hearty love for their calling, and thor- 
oughly believe that they can do no better for their 
sons than to bring them up to follow in their foot- 
steps. They are a minority, however, we fear. 
If a boy is quick at figures, or sharp at a bargain, 

| forthwith he is set apart for the store, in entire 
| forgetfulness that the farmer has calcuiations to 
muke as well as the merchant, that profit and loss 
must be compared in one business as well as the 
other, that shrewd dealing is just as necessary to 
the great farmer as to the small store-keeper. 
Does a boy take naturally to mechanics, handle 
tools well, and begin to put sticks together, the 
| blacksmith’s or carpenter’s shop claims him, or, if 
| his parents are wealthy, he is educated for an engi- 
| neer or some of the higher branches of mechanics, 
| forgetting that in no place is the constructive fa- 
| culty more useful than on the farm, If a lad shows 
la taste tor reading, for scientific investigation, for 
| intellectual disputation, straightway he is declared 
to be too good for the farm, and is devoted to one 
of the learned professions, forgetting that there are 
no more difficult problems to be solved than are 
presented in the daily work of the farm. 

While these ideas commonly prevail, we shall 
|have no widely-diffused, efficient agriculture in 
‘Canada. Many of our present prominent farmers 
are old countrymen, but we can not expect to draw 

from home u sufliciently large number of good ag- 
riculturists to keep up the standard through so wide 
a country as Canada. It is upon the native stock 
we must depend, and it is with sorrow we say that 
the Canadian too generally prefers almost any other 
occupation to farming. There are many noble ex- 
ceptions, and we believe they are growing more 
}numerous, but the main fact remains. And yet 
| there is no occupation in which the same amount 
{of attention and labor will produce the same 
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returns as farming. It is the safest and most inde- 
pendent business into which a man can enter, and 
yet it is one which holds out as high objects of 
pursuit as can be found in the most hazardous-and 
irksome work of life. So far as service rendered 
to the community is cameerned, no men do so much 
as those who take a lead in matters agricultural, 
and they enjoy the advantage over the politician 
that they tread on flowery meads instead of thorny 
paths. They are gratified by the public esteem in 
following a pleasant and profitable occudativon. 

Let our readers bear this plain truth in mind— 
if the Canadian people permit their soil to be de- 
prived of its virgin richness, if they do not employ 
every means to maintain its original productive- 
ness, they will be poverty stricken ere many years 
go by. If our agriculture is poor, everything else 
will be poor, for it is the foundation of all. 
not only a matter of individual interest; it is a 


It is | 





| 


public duty that every Canadian should do his ut- | 


most to raise the standard of farming throughout 
the Province. The best intelleet should be devoted 
to it, the highest rewards held out to those who 
achieve excellence. It has sometimes been ob- 
jected to a candidate for Parliament that he was 
“only a farmer,” and we have even heard farmers 
themselves use the phrase. We trust the time will 
come when it will be held in Canada a mark of wis- 
dom that a man of ability, energy and education 
has confined himself to farming as a business, not 
a mere bye-thing among more engrossing pursuits 
Then we may expect that the learned professions 
and trade wi!l not ges all the clever fellows, but 
that shrewdness, tact, intellect and knowledge will 
be brought to bear upon the most important branch 
of industry in the country. 
a A i aa 


THE WHEAT CROP IN ENGLAND. 


We have now before us the (London) Agricultu- 


ral Gazette of August i7th. Nearly four pages of 


the paper are devoted to reports on the state of 


the crops in Great Britain. There are reports 


from two hundred and four gentlemen, residing in 
ditferent sections of the country. Of these two 
hundred and four, one hundred and fourteen report 
that the wheat crop is “ under average.” In com- 
meating on these reports, the editor of the Gazette 
remarks: 


The wheat crop of 1861 will certainly prove to 
yield below the average produce. This is a very 
serious conclusion to arrive at—but it is not possi- 
ble for any reader of the reporfs we have received 
to avoid it. Our authorities, from four to six in 
every English county, are the most likely men in 
their respective localities to form an accurate esti- 
mate of prospects. All over the best districts of 
the island, the present time is late enough to justify 
the formation of a confident opinion; and a glance 
at the names will show that we have here the 
opinions of the best qualified men known to Eng- 
lish agriculture. Take Norfolk, Suffolk, Berkshire, 
Northamptonshire, Yorkshire, the Lothians,—any 
first-class wounty—you will find among our corres- 
pondents the names of men well known as the best 
of our English agricultural authorities; and upon 
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the whole it will be found that the opinions giv. 
en are against the probability not only of a first. 
class harvest, but as regards al] autumn sown grain 
anc all stiff clay soils, of a merely average yield 
Now, autuinn sown grain and stiff clay soils are 
wheat and wheat soils respectively; and accord. 
ingly it will be seen that on the whole the returns 
of opinion as to the wheat crop are unfavorable 
Not, of course, so unfavorable as those of last 
year, but still, so far as the wheat crop is concerned, 
promising nothing whatever to remedy the past 
most disastrous season which Enylish agriculturistg 
have known. 

From this there can be no longer any doubt that 
a very large quantity of wheat will be needed to 
supply the deficiency of the English harvest. It 
must come principally from the United States, 
The crops in France are also below the average, 
Some reports say, not more than two-thirds of an 
average, and already large orders have been sent 
out to this country from France for wheat. We 
have already received over fifty millions of dollars 
in specie as the result of last year’s deficiency in 
the crops of Great Britain, and it would seem that 
the demand the present season will be fully equal 
to the supply. 

_—__ - 

A Fat Cow.—Joun Jonnstron writes to the See- 
retary of the N. Y. State Agricultural Society that 
he slaughtered a cow fed by himself, the weight of 
which was as tollows: 


Le nis, Guth diaiennimesemanma eons 1,623 Iba 
Dead weight—Beef........0....... 1.14 Ibs. 
Te cassaccscecce 217 Ibs. t 
ee 90 Ibs. 
1.411 Ibs. 


This is sixty-five and a‘half per cent of the live 
weight of the beef, and eighty-three and a half per 
cent. of beef, hide and tallow. The cow was six 
years old, of the pure Hereford breed. Her feed 
in the foddering season was buckwheat bran, corn- 
stalks or hay, the cornstalks by far the greater part 
of the time, and nothing but pasture from the 6th 
or 8th of May until the beginning of December, 
when she was fed soft corn for about a month, and 
afterward buckwheat bran, as she,would not eat 
enough of the corn meal to improve her. 


MIDDLESEX PIGS. 


Tue annexed portrait of Middlesex -pigs is taken 
from a beautiful steel engraving in the London 
Farmers’ Magazine. We saw this pen of pigs 
when they were exhibited at the Smithfield Cattle 
Show, and can bear testimony to the truthfulness 





of the likeness, 

The Middlesex is a small, white pig, admirably 
adapted for porkers—though probably no better 
than the improved Essex. The pigs shown were 
farrowed on the 18th of June, and were fed, from 
six weeks old, on middlings, boiled potatoes and 
peas, up to eleven weeks old, when they had barley 


and pea-meal, and boiled potatces mixed with 
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water, They consumed in thirteen weeks, twenty- 
@ight bushels of meal and four bushels of potatoes. 
They were tried on milk, but did not thrive so well 
on it as on water. Jn consequence of their great 
propensity to fatten, they were blind with fat at 
sixteen weeks old, and when exhibited, their eyes 
‘were buried two inches in fat, which came over 
their foreheads and lay on the top of their noses 
fall three inches. 
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The following is a statement of their weight and 
age while fattening: 





Date. | Weeksold | First. | Second, | Third. 
SRT BD oo cvcccececs 5 24 Ibs. ] 24 Ib 20 Ibs 
Anguat 18.......... 8 i, Miead 44“ 2 
September 8. ....... 11 sp “ 72 a“ 
Tritt. $4 0... concn. 14 m4 « 6 * 88 «& 
October 15 .... .... | 17 "3 ¢ 144 * 1189 © 
November 5........ 20 2) - |'92 “ [198 « 
PDA caconnne ane 23 jee « | oo: * pam © 
December 6 ........ | 24and days! 32 “ | 904 & | oog # 





The mean increase per week was—ist week, 734 lbs. ; 2d, 8%; 
8d, 8; 4th, 2534 ; Sth, 1734 ; 6th, 1036, 
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THE MAN 1HAT LOVES MANURE. 





Eps. Genesee Farmer :—The complaint has been 
general that farmers fertilize their land too little, 
that when one appears whose first great command- 
ment is, * Be not sparing’ of the manure ”—whose 
great de all and do ali in farming is manure—he 
ought to be recorded in history—or at least in the 
Genesee Farmer, Yet I hardly dare give you my 
friend’s naine, as he is a modest man, as well, per- 
haps, as an exemplary farmer. He reads little or 
nothing, howeve:, about farming, but he has 
wrougiit out for himself some great principles of 
husbandry, and the leading one is, that a good, 
thrifty farmer must have an abundance of good 
farm-yard manure—and all other kinds that are 
good for anything. My neighbor does not farm it 
solely for a livelihood, but the land which he cul- 
tivates he says, nevertheless, shall not starve till 
his last dollar is spent! There is no better way, 
he thinks, of spending money; though a few of his 


neighbors believe that some of his funds which go | 
for fertilizc*s might be more prudently spent in} 
some other way, and I am almost disposed to side | 


with them. Last spring he had about three acres 
to cultivate, and tor this he purchased (almost 
monopolizing that in the village), at about $8 per 
cord, $300 worth of stable and pig manure, and 


paid the cash down forit! Verily, he bows down | 


to mauare, he likes the looks of it, likes the smell 
of it, and to smell of it! 

“Why.” said I, “you don’t expect to be reim- 
bursed in your crops, do you, at that rate?” 

“Oh, uo,” said he, “not this year; but there’s 
the critter in the land, and it will show itself for 
some years to come. Besides, this is.my home- 
stead, and I like to beautify it by having my crops 
luxuriant. I take pride in a manure heap, too; it 
is a great ornament, my way of thinking.” 

“ There’s nothing like ‘life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness,’” I interposed. 

“ Some men spend all their money in fine honses, 
costly furniture, fast horses, etc.; but my funda- 
mental idea is, if a man wants to improve his place, 
and enjoy himself like a prince, he’d better spend 


his money in manure, and dig it in deep, and not} 
sit idly in his fine house and see his fields and gar- | 


den starving. It’s the real substantial in life, you 
see, I gu fur—the real back-bone, barn-yard ma- 
nure!” 


Language like this exhibits my friend’s vivid | 


sense of the value of fertilizers, and however open 
to criticism he may be in some respects, he cer- 
tainly makes his crops grow finely, as be is 
thorough ip all of his operations, and ought to 
have « larger and more stubborn field to work in, 


such as they have out West, and then he would | 


show to still greater advantage, and exult in new 
victories over the soil. 

After the planting season was over, I noticed 
that he had hauled six miles from Boston two cords 
of a novel kind of manure, which he had discov- 
ered in the neighborhood of his business, and which 
he regurded as well worth $5 per cord, the price he 
gave for it. I could not possibly make out what it 
was, but there was a liberal supply of “old junk” 
in it. It had a peculiar odor—not ammoniacal, 
but perhaps carbonic; at any rate it was similar to 
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| izer, he informed me, was the refuse and siftings of 
an old grist-mill, taken from the cellar into which 
the salt water frequently entered. Its effect js yet 
to be tested, but to my mind it is of no great vaine 
if I might be allowed to venture an opinion, Tt jg 
somewhat concentrated, no doubt, but would it 
not have been more valuable passed through an 
ani.nal ? D. W. 1, 
West Medford, Mass. 





Wuart a Farmer Oan anv Can Nor Arrorp,— 
A farmer can not afford to sign notes for a man in 
trade. 

A farmer can not afford to purchase articles of 
luxury because a city or village friend “no better 
off” than himself, has done the same. 

A farmer can not afford to contract debts, unless 
he has reasonable expectations of laving ample 
means to defray the same. 

A farmer can not afford to purchase what “he 
doesn’t exactly want.” 

A farmer can not afford to subscribe for more 
newspapcrs and periodicals than he is able to read 
or pay tor in advance. 
| A farmer can not afford because he has disre 
garded all of these directions, and consequently met 
with reverses and losses, to “give up,” but he can 
afford to rise above circumstances, and show to the 
| world that there is something far nobler than a 
|; Man's surroundings. 
| A farmer’s wife can not afford, because she often 
| has to be the “maid of all work,” to cansider her- 
| self thereby the loser of a particle of self-respect, 

or one whit beneath the wife of the millionaire, 
| A farmer’s wife can not afford tu be ignorant of 
| the out-of-door affairs of the farm. 

A farmer’s wife can not afford to be ignorant, if 
she does not “wear the breeches,” of how they 
ought to be worn. , 

A farmer’s wife can not afford to be ignorant of 
the exact state of her husband’s financial affairs, 

Lastly, a farmer and a farmer’s wife can never 
afford to fear to say, upon necessary occasions, 
| truthfully and firmly, “J can not afford it.”—J. K. 
L., in NV. £. Farmer. 
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Lime on Disgasep Seep Porators.—Jas. Woon, 
of Essex, England, writes as follows to the Gar- 
deners’ Chronicle: 


“The following is the process I followed last 
autumn with my potatoes, and the result there- 
from. They were very bad, about ene part in four 
| being fit for food. I took them up in September 
and divided them into three sorts, viz., the few 
that were good I put by themselves; the bad I 
made two sorts—the small and really rotten I 
threw into the hogstye, the rest of them I put into 
an outhouse and sprinkled: some unslacked lime all 
| over them, letting them lay unprotected till Febra- 
ary; the lime protected them from frost. I then 
planted what had eny signs of life in them, which 
consisted of about three sacks. The sorts planted 
were the pink-eyed Forty-fold and red Ashleaf. I 
am now raising them (Ang, 1), and am happy to 
inform you that I have not found one diseased 
among them, and have taken np several rods; in 
fact, they are the best crop I have had for years, 
and if there was one sound potato planted it. was 


that of a svur bread-trough. This expected fertil- | by accident.” 
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HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITION AT THE STATE FAIR | 














Ar the late Fair of the New York State Agricultural | 
Society, at Watertown, “Floral Hall” was one of the | 
most attractive features of the exhibition. The iadies of | 
Watertown displayed great taste in fitting up and decor- 
sting the building, and we were agreeably surprised at 
seeing, both at the exhibition and in the well kept private 
gardens in the village, so many indications of a love for 
horticulture. The display of flowet's especially was highly 
creditable. Mrs. Myron Beese made a fine show of asters, 


among them a noble specimen of “ Za superb.” She also 
showed some excellent pansies, tastefully arranged in 
boxes ot moss, together with some dry boquets of ever- 
lasting flowers, moss, etc, There is an increasing taste 
for such boquets. Few things can be pleasanter in a room 
during the long winter months. Mrs. Van Names, of 
Pittstown, N. Y., was of course on hand, making a great 
show. She exhibited six hundred varieties of flowers. 
Mrs. Wu. Newcoms, of the same place, also had a fine 
collection. Two such notable gardeners in one small 
town must make it a rare place for the lovers of flowers. 

Extwancer & Barry showed a collection of roses, com- 
prising 121 varieties, which, for the season, were truly 
They also showed a fine collection of seedling 


excellent. 
verbenas, some choice asters, and 70 varieties of phloxes. 

Suira & Hancuert, of Syracuse, also showed a very 
superior collection of 156 varieties of roses, 167 varieties 
of dahlias, 97 varieties of verbenas, 56 varieties of phloxes, 
and a fine collection of cut flowers. 

James Vick, of this city, showed some very fine speci- 
so highly spoken of in 


’ 


mens of the new “ double zinnia,’ 
Europe, and which are indeed very beautiful—as large 
and handsome as an ordinary sized dahlia. 

In the Fruit Department, Suita & Hancuert, of Syra- 
cuse, made a fine display. They showed 50 varieties of 
pears, 25 varieties of apples, and 6 varieties of native 
grapes: Delaware, Concord, Hartford Prolific, Northern 
Muscadine, Isabella and Clinton. 

Evtwancer & Barry, of this city, showed 85 varieties 
of pears, 60 varieties of apples, 9 varieties of foreign 
grapes, and 4 varieties of native grapes: Delaware, Con- 
cord, Rebecca and Hartford Prolifie—all ripe, and all good 
if you do not eat the Delaware first. 

Dr. O. F. Pressrey, of Buffalo, exhibited some clus- 
ters of the Ontario grape that he said weighed two lbs. 
each! They were as large as ‘Black Hamburghs. If for 
nothing else, its size would make the Ontario a popular 
grape, but it is also of good quality, ripens early, and, we 





believe, is quite hardy. 
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G. W. Laurence, of Oswego, showed 13 varieties of 
plums, which were very fine. 

Ot vegetables, the show was rather meagre—a few good 
potatoes, here and there a turnip or two, a few big cab- 
bage, some carrots, oinons, three or four melons, and the 
inevitable squashes, made up a good portion of this de- 
partment of the exhibition. 

There was an unusually large quantity of native wines 
exhibited. Dr. Syivester, of Lyons, N. Y., presented 
some port wine, made from his Oporto grape, which was 
excellent, Dr. @. F. Presprey, of Buffalo, showed sev- 
eral kinds of native grape wines, which were considered 
very fine. Of currant wines, there were many good arti- 


| cles and some that were not so good. One bottle was so 


good that the committee concluded that it could not have 
been made from currants!—and yet there can be no doubt 
that it was. The fact is, very few people know how good 
a wine can be made from a good variety of the currant 
properly cultivated. There were one or two samples of 
Black currant wine which were very good, and one of 
cranberries, that only required age to make it a very pal- 
atable beverage. 





PEACHES EVERY YEAR. 


A rew weeks ago the Country Gentleman recommended 
the practice of training peach trees in such a manner that 
the branches may be bent down and buried with earth, 
similar to the well known mode of protecting tender 
grapes and raspberries. If a dozen or two trees could be 
thus secured with good crops, they would well repay the 
two or three days of labor, if so much would be required, 
of covering them properly. <A successful experiment of 
this kind is mentioned in a late number of the Prairie 
Farmer, from 0. 8. Witter, with the following remarks: 


The better way, and the on/y way the tender points can 
be wintered successfully, and hence satisfactorily, is by 
protect ons with the soil around ‘hem, and dry feet, First 
see that your grounds are well drained, high and airy; 
half your protection is now faccomplished, and for the 
other half cover with soil. The mogus operands is simple: 
take good wild plum stocks, bud the strongest growers 
and hardiest sorts into them, which will dwarf the peach; 
train low heads by annually cutting back. A tree should 
not attain but a few feet in height, even when old; and 
by a judicious use of the knife, its branches can be trained 
in a horizontal position, which are easily bent to the 
ground, and covered as above. But a few inches of soil 
are necessary to protect them from the changes of weather 
and fierce winds. Henry Fioyp, of Winnebago Co., Wis., 
exhibited six plates of peaches at the last Wisconsin 
State Fair, protected in this manner, being the first crop, 
which were equal tp any in quality the writer tested from 
more favored peach localities. 


Gatuertnc Pears.—We thought everyone knew that 
nearly all varieties of pears should not be left on the trees 
But we were recently talking with a gentleman 





to ripen. 
who had a pear tree with a fine lot of fruit on it, and he 
remarked: “I am taking considerable pains to have them 
nice and mellow on the trees before gathering them, and I 
expect they will be extra good.” He was much surprised 
and rather incredulous, when we informed him that they 
would be far better ripened in the house. 

Winter pears should be allowed to remain on the trees 
as long as there is no danger of frost. It is a great point 
to have them fully matured (not mellow) before being 


gathered. 
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DWARF CHERRY AND PLUM TREES, 


Atrtsoucs the subject of dwarf trees has been a promi- 
nent one in horticultural literature for some years, it has 
become particularly familiarized in many minds with 
dwarf pear trees only. 

The great scarcity and the value of pears are sufficient 
reasons for the important place which has been given to 
dwarf trees of this fruit in the attention of the orchardist 
and amateur horticulturist. But the advantages derived 
from dwarf fruit trees is not confined to the pear; already 
the apple in this form is becoming quite a favorite, and in 
many localities and grounds of small extent it will, no 
doubt, come to be largely planted. , 

But we now desire to speak to our readers of the dwarf 
cherry and the plum. Increased size of fruit, early fruit- 
fulness, superior facility of pruning end performing other 
operations, safety from violent winds, etc., are valuable 
qualities which all dwarf trees hold in common; but the 
dwarf cherry is superior to the standard form particularly 
for its freedom from the formidable disease of the bark, 
which is so common in standard cherry trees, and which 
is no doubt usually caused by the exposure of the unshel- 
tered trunks to the action of the sun upon the bark when 
the sap is frozen in winter. The dwarf cherry tree is 
formed by budding into the Mahaleb stock,—perfumed 
eherry (Cerasus, or Prunus Mahaleb)—a peculiar variety of 
eherry, native of Austria, and first brought to notice 














PLUM. 


about a century and a half ago. It forms a handsome 
ornamental tree, attaining a height of twenty feet or more, 
and produces a small, shining black, bitter fruit, of no 
value to eat. Loupon says, in the Encyclopedia of Plants: 
“P. Mahaleb (Mahaleb is the Arabic name) flowers pro- 
fusely, and disperses an odor resembling that of Clematis, 
for 2 considerable distance around. Its fruit is round, 
shining black, and so hard that it has been bored for 
beads by the Catholics. The wood is perfumed and used 
by the French for cabinet-work, especially in the village 
of St. Lucie, near Commercy, whence, among the French, 
the plant has obtained the name Bois de St. Lucie. 

What is meant by saying the fruit is “so hard that it 
has been bored for beads,” we do not understand, and we 
are inclined to think that there is here some unwarrant- 
able omission or alteration by the typographer that has 
never been corrected, for it apparently is a0 more adapted 
for such a purpose than any other cherry or cherry-pit. 

The thriftier growing varieties of our cultivated cher- 
ries, on this stock, grow to be twenty-five or thirty feet 
high, with branches starting near the ground, symmetri- 
cally arranged, forming a regular pyramid or cone, 

The pyramidal form, which may be given to all fruit 
trees when young, upon any stock, is in this plant quite 
decided habit, and it assumes it invariably without the 
assistance of art; skilful pruning, however, is noi alto- 
gether unnecessary in the early stages of this tree to 
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DWARF CHERRY. 


ensure strength in the principal side branches. It is this 
habit of low branching that has caused the cherry worked 
onthe Mahaleb stock to be called dwarf, and not from any 
stinted growth or paucity of branches or shoots, as the 
ample dimensions and vigor of every well grown tree of 
the sort will abundantly testify. We think the time not 
far distant when the Mahaleb will nearly supercede the 
Mazzard stock nov in common use in the nurseries. 

The above cut is of a tree five years of: age, which com- 
menced bearing at the third year. 

The description given above of the dwarf cherry will ap- 
ply almost literally to the plum worked on the native wild 
plum stock (P. Americana). It furms a tree of quite >im- 
ilar habit and size, and is in every way a desirable mode 
to grow this fruit. A'l varieties are suitable for this 
stock. A tree more dwarf in size is produced by working 
on the stock called by the French, Myrobalan, but we do 
not consider it so well adapted for profitable cultivation 
as the native stock ; but it 1s useful where a large number 
of varieties are wanted on a small space of ground as 
specimens. 











AgtiricraL Garpens.—Even the out-of-door summer 
gardens of St. Petersburg are artificial. A stranger ar- 
riving there in summer would suppose St. Petersburg 
blest with the most delicious climate. The whole is, how- 
ever, artificial—the garden is a deception. The flowers 
are ali in pots placed below the surface of the ground. 
The flowers are brought out of the greenhouses in sum- 
mer; they will return to them in September. Even on 
yon tall ivy-mantled tower, the ivy is attached to the walls 
in the end of May, and removed again to the greenhouse 
in autumn for the winter. Man made the country as well 
as the town. 





PRESERVING PLANTS THROUGH WINTER. 

Tuose who have no greenhouse, and yet are desirous of 
preserving many half-hardy plants through the winter, 
employ cold = Choose the dryest situation in the gar- 
den, and sink about five feet in depth. I[t is important 
that no water can be retained at the bottom, The pit may 
be of any length required, and about five feet vride, so as 
to accommodate six feet sash, The inside of the pit may 
be built up of boards, or, if something more durable and 
substantial is required, brick or stone. The body of the 
frame may be built up a few feet above the level of the 
surrounding soil, and the earth which comes from the pit 
be employed in banking up to the upper tevel of the frame. 
Shelving should be made for the inside so as to extend 
from the base of the front to nearly the top of the back, 
on which to place the plants in pots. In the space which 
will then be under the staging, hard wooden and decidu- 
ous plants, as lemon, verbena, fuchsias, etc., may be safe- 
ly stored, while the more succulent kinds are stelved 
overhead. 

The plants to be preserved in such 
potted early, and be well established and healthy before 
being pitted; much of success depends on this. The less 
water they can be made to live on without withering 
through the winter, the better they will keep. Straw 
mats must be employed to cover the glass when freezing 
time commences, and when the thermometer is likely to 
fall below 20°, straw or litter should be thrown over. 
Board shutters are also excellent, as they keep the snow 
out from the straw and litter, which sometimes makes the 
mats very awkward to uncover when we would like to 
give air. Very little light or air will be required through 
the winter when the plants are not growing. If a good 
fall of snow cover the pit, it may lie on undistur for 
two weeks or more without injury. When a warm, dry 
day offers, the sashes may be raised, if convenient, to dry 
up the damp. Many kinds of border plants can be kept 
over winter in this way witb little trouble —@ardener® 
Monthly, 
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SETTING FRUIT TREES. 


Tue month of October is a proper time for the fall 
setting of all kinds of fruit trees, and a few remarks on 
setting, pruning, etc., may be advantageous to some of 
the readers of the Farmer. 

In the first place, let no man attempt to set any more 
trees than he is willing to set wel’. There is no reason 
why every tree, of whatsvever kind it may be, when 
transplanted right, should not grow. There is no chance 
about it, when the operation is properly done, if we have 
enough rain to prevent a general famine. , 

A farmer on @ certain occasion set a young orchard, and 


he boasted of the number of trees that he and his “ twa’ | 
| 


boys” had set inaday. ‘“ Why,” said he to a neighbor 
who was satisfied with setting twenty-five trees a day, 
with the help of one man, “I can set a hundred in a day; 
I never could have patience to fuss about the roots as you 
do.” The next season taught him a lesson that he will 
not soon forget. One-half of his trees never showed 
@ leaf, and the other half showed a very sickly condition, 
while his neighbor’s trees all grew finely, and bore fruit 
three years before his trees did. 

A tree must be fed, just as a pig is made to grow 
fat, on good, nourishing food, in order to grow thriftily. 
The little, fibrous roots are the mouths which imbibe 
the nourishment from the soil; and if a tree is dug up 
by a person who knows nothing about the value of these 
roots, and cares not whether it shall grow or perish, it is 
very probable that the person who employs him to do the 
work will suffer considerable loss, if the trees are for his 
own grounds, 

In removing trees from the nursery, they should be dug 
up with the greatest care, saving all the fibrous roots thai 
is possible, and the large roots that are cut off roughly 
should be trimmed smoothly with a sharp knife in a slant. 
ing direction. 

If the weather be dry and windy, the roots of the trees 
If they 


are to be carried far in a wagon, a covering of some kind 


should be exposed for as short a tame as possible. 


is ‘very essential; and on arriving at their destination, | 


they should be heeled in—that is, dig a trench deep enough 
to receive the entire roots of the trees, set closely together 
at an angle of about 45 degrees. Then cover the roots 
with earth; and if it is designed to let the trees remain in 


that condition tor a week or longer, considerable care | 


should be taken to fill up all the interstices, so that no air 


will come in contact with the roots. If necessary, trees 
when well heeled in can remain from fall to spring with 
complete safety. 


holes, and be sure that they are large enough. If the | 


roots of a tree, when extended horizontally, reach in di- 








sing then ts the ester to sate chant aaa 
thing; then Jeave the water to settle about fittee i 
when the holes can be filled ap with subsoil if seus 
of that remains. , Portion 
I have always had the best of success in s 
and always set them an inch or two deeper than the 
grew in the nursery, and at the end of one season the 
earth settles around them, so as to leave them no dee 
than they stood originally. The entire secret of sy per 
lies in doing the work wel. 
Clinton, N. Y. 


FALL MANAGEMENT OF GRAPE VINEs, 


Tue month of November, after the leaves have fallen 
off, is the best time to prune vines. There is no differ. 


étting 


T. B. MINER, 








| ence of opinion at all on this point with ecperienced grape 
growers, and it must be done in the fall to succeed Well in 
| grape culture. 

The principle should be fully understood, the fruit of 
next year is to grow from shoots from canes of this ea 
son’s growth. Not one person in four who has grape vines 
on his premises seems to understand this important fact, 
They have read about it in the agricultural papers, but 


upon it in pruning their vines.- 
I can say but little on this occasion, for want of space: 
and to do full justice to the subject would require several 





| pages of the paper; but in brief, select the best canes of 
| this year’s growth for fruiting next season, and cut outall 
| the old wood, provided you have new wood enough that 
grows out near the base of the vine. If the new wood 
consists of Jaterals,—that is, the side canes or shoots of 
old wood—you should simply leave enough of these late 
rals to bear a fair crop next year, and cut back al! the res 
to one eye. The true system is to cut back every other 
shoot, so that the new wood of next year may be produced 
from the eyes left upon the canes thus cut back. This is 
the renewal system, which is practiced as well upon the 
side spurs and canes as on those that grow from the base 
of the vine. 

It matters not how you train your vines, whether t 
trellises, stakes, or otherwise, this renewal system mast 
| be adop‘ed in pruning, because no cave, shoot or spur 
| ever bears fruit but one season. 
|. The month of November is also the time to gather cut 
| tings to set in the following spring. Let them be of well 
matured wood of this year’s growth (but older wood will 
grow), and cut them from twelve to eighteen inches long, 





joints; and if you have but a few, they may be kept 
safely in the cellar, packed in a box in layers with sand or 
garden mold spread among them compactly, so as to ex 
elude air. The sand or the mcld should contain just 
enough moisture to prevent the cuttings from drying, 
Sand is recommended by horticulturists, but I find that 
the soil of my garden does just as well as sand; and I 
simply lay my cuttings upon the surface of the soil ia 


| . . ° 

with from two to four eves, according to the length of the 
' 

| 


| layers, and cover them wi*h earth (having too many to 
When the trees are set, take abundant time to dig the | 


ameter four feet, let the hole be some larger, so that the | 


young rootlets that are first sent out shall find a soft soil 
to growin. Place the surface soil at one side of the holes, 
and when dug, throw into the bottoms enough to cover 
them six or eight inches deep; then set the trees, having 
a boy to hold them upright while you carefully arrange 
the roots in a circle as near as may be; after which 
enough surface soil should be thrown upon the roots to 
cover them, at the same time moving the trunk of the tree 
a few inches right and left so as to cause thé earth to set- 
tle around and into the cavities among the small roots. 
After the roots are covered about eight inches deep, the 
earth should be pressed firmly upon and among them by 
your feet, and if a pail of water were turned into each | 


hole at this Stuge of the proceeding, it would be a good | 


put into my cellar), and they sre preserved in excellent 
condition. 

And now let me advise all grape growers north of the 
latitude of the city of New York, to lay down their vines 
in winter, no matter what kind they may be, as our severe 
winters are making sad havoc with every kind of vine in 
this State and New England, and in some parts of the 
West. This should be done in November, soon after 
pruning the vines. Simply dig a trench with a hoe, two 
or three inches deep, lay the vines therein, secured down 
with pegs made of split shingles, and cover with earth 
about two inches deep. The cost is mere nothing, and 
the vines will come out in the spring in fine condition. I 
left covered, in this latitude, till April 20th or May Ist, 
they fruit just as soon as if taken up earlier, and the 
severe changes of weather that sometimes occur in April 
are thereby rendered harmless, T. B. MINBR. 

Clinton, N. ¥. 


they paid little attention to it, and seldom or never agteg 
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faat immature or imperfectly ripened wood is a fruitful 
gource of disease among trees and plants, is now admitted 
by all wntelligent horticulturists, 

It sometimes happens that an intensely cold winter 
does little injury to fruit and ornamental trees, while a 
comparatively mild winter proves very destructive. That 
this is owing to the relative degrees of maturity, of the 
good, there can be littledoubt. A tree, the wood of which 
js thoroughly matured, will bear without the slightest 
parm a degree of cold that would absolutely kill one with 


auripe wood. 
The summer in England last year was one of the cold- 


gst and wettest on record. The consequence was that 
trees and shrubs did not mature their wood. The effect 
of this green, unripe condition of the wood is vividly de- 
picted by Dr. Lrnpey in the last number of the Garden- 


as Chronicle. 

Never before has this journal been so continually ap- 

lied to for advice as to the cause of dying limbs of trees 
aod failing crops, and the remedy for such a state of 
things. In the spring, the peach and nectarine trees re- 
fused to push on open wall; and ia houses, although they 
fowered, not a fruit would stone. Apricots were not 
much better. Figs were worse than either. Then, when 

wth did commence, wood was weak and watery ; i 
jing shoots died back; myriads of insects seized upon 
the struggling foliage; plum trees looked like field beans 
devoured by the fly; even the hardy black currant curled 
its leaves, while its berries shrunk into insignificance. 
Now that some of this mischief has been repaired by time 
and fine weather, and vitality is again asserting its su- 
remacy, the cry continues to be raised, and vines which 
ave stood pretty well are becoming blotched and spotted 
and miserable, or they are breaking into secondary shoots 
with second or even third crops of debilitated flowers. 

That all this mischief is to be laid at the door of the 
gummer—-we beg pardon, of the summerless—season of 
1860 there can not be a doubt. Its consequences 
shown in so many different ways, the symptoms of injury 
ste so multifarious, that 1t may seem paradoxical to refer 
them all to the same common cause. But it must not be 
forgotten that peculiar structure and diverse constitutions 
and dissimilar circumstances will necessarily cause the 
result of a fatal season to manifest itself in an almost 
infinite variety of ways. 

We should be much mistaken if we supposed that fruit 
trees only bear witness to what has happened- Let us 
take a tour round a garden, and what do we see? The 
common musk (Mimu/us moschatus) leaves are turning 
black on the suckers that survived the winter. Tree roses 
have pushed, and died, and their withered remains hang 
shabbily on the other living branches. The small flow- 


He says: 
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| service, scarcely one-half return to their 





ered American horsechestnut (Pivia parviflora) has yel- | 
| for which premiums and medals will be awarded. This 


low half-dead shoot; among its otherwise healthy foliage ; 
and the pretty tufts of flowers are thin and few. A@/reu- 
teria has endeavored to elaborate a few branches, but the 
brown hand of Death has reached them. The common 


honeysuckle, which started so fair in April, is still encum- | 


bered by shrivelled shoots which the gardener bas forgot- 
ten to remove. Many American thorns still bear witness 
tox struggling vitality, having perished here and there 
for want of support. As for common laurels, they seem 


to have been in the agony of death; and although life is | 


now passing vigorously through their larger limbs, small 
side twigs are perishing daily, even branches are sud- 
denly stricken with death, and their whole system 1s so 
enfeebled that it is only with difficulty and by very slow 


degrees that they can relieve themselves of their useless | 
| next morning in this way by « cupful of hot water. 


leaves. The Oregon mahonias are iu a similar condition, 
though not so sick; and as for tree pwonies they are re- 
duced to the last stage of debility, as is now shown by their 
wiry shoots, and shrivelling, dingy foliage. Of all this 
the early spring gave warning; even crocuses, the hardi 
est of flowers, blossomed ill; hyacinths rotted, and the 
Young shoots of asparagus died back when but a few 
inches long. The charming ostrich fern (Struthiopteris), 


| 


319 


usually so stout and strong, although at first it proudly 
vindieated its reputation tour hurdiiood, in a few shor9 
weeks became sear and broken down. And it will be 
found that hybrid gladioli are dying back in many places. 

How then was it that all this mischief was produced ? 
The answer is obvious. Itis an axiom of Vegetable Phy- 
siology that no plants can remain in health whose wood 
is not ripened; and the term wood is not confined in its 
application to what in common parlance bears that name, 
but extends to the whole perennial system of a plant. 
Thus the corm of a crocus, or the fleshy bulb of a hya 
cinth, or the succulent fangs of au asparagus, ure as much 
the wood of those plants us timber is of the oak. As for 
tho term ripening, its signification is the perfect growth 
of every part, the hardening of ull the perennial structure, 
the removal of all superfluous sap, the complete conver- 
sion of soluble into insoluble secretions, as of gum into 
starch, and so on, and by this last means the prov sion of 
abundant natural food in thc interivr of a plant for the 
organs it is to form in a succesding season. Given this 
and a plant is healthy ; remove any one condition aad its 
debility is inevitable. 

Some persons wonder that the effect of unripened wood 
should not be immediately seen when growth recommen- 
ces. Sometimes it is. When it is not, the circumstance 
seems owing to the presence of a small and insufficient 
quantity of natural food, which, for a time more or less 
short, is able to nourish new shvots. Just as an elm tree, 
when felled in its ripe old age, will continue to sprout from 
its trunk until all the food its trunk contained is exhausted. 
The cases are éxactly parallel. 

What now is the remedy ? What was the preventive? 
Preventive there was none, and nothing can be more un+ 
just than to charge to the unskilifulness of gardeners 
what has been the will of Provideuce. The mistortune is 
one that must be borne with patience. And patience 
must of itself remedy the disaster if God so wills it. So 
fur as human means extend, the early removal of all that 
obstructs the free circulation of air and admission of sun- 
light, a total abstinence frum late pruning, and, when 
trees are uader glass, as in orchard houses, the exclusion 
of damp, and the use of dry fire heat at the end of the 
season, offer the best security for the re-establishment of 
healthy vegetation. 

: latch 

Garpens FoR Sorprers in France.—The Rouen Wow- 
“Among the moditications contemplated 
by the Emperor in our military organizativn, is o e in- 
~pired by the constant agglomeration of people in the 
great manufacturing centres. The most recent statistics 
show that, of the soldiers every year discharged trom the 
homes, but set- 
tle themsei-es In the towns, thus wea! ening the agricul- 
tural force of the country, and causing an increase in the 
price of provisions. Atthe amp of Chatons, the Empe- 
ror has already caused to be given to each soldier a small 
garden, which he 1s to cultivate and keep in order, and 
rewards are to be given to the best laborers. This meas- 
ure is to be considerably extended. Henceforward the 
troops will devote part of their leisure time to agricultu- 
ral labors during the summer, and in the winter each 
regiment will have classes for agriculture and horticulture 


velliste savs: 


idea of the Emperor, when carried into execution, will be 

attended with a two-fold result—to create agriculturists 

where before there were merely peasants, and to cease to 

make the seven years of military service a long appren- 

ticeship to a life without occupation and without object.” 
i gn 





Preserving Cur Frowers.—When cut flowers have 
faded after having been placed in a boquet, or perhaps 
worn for a whole evening in a bead-dress, they may 
revived in the morning by cutting half an inch from the 
lower end of the stem, and putting this end instantly into 
boiling water. The thickest textured flowers amend most 
readily. Flowers that have lain a whole night on a table, 
after having been worn for bours, have been renovated 
Car- 


| nations, azaleas, roses and geraniums may be thus treated, 
| and have been known to keep fresh afterward almost as 





long as if they had been newly gathered. For keeping 
flowers in water, firmly-powdered charcoal in which the 
stalks can be stuck, placed at the bottom of the vase, is a 
wonderful preservative, rendering the water free from 
obuoxiou impurities. 
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Vadies Department. 
ORIGINAL DOMESTIC RECEIPTS. 


From various Sources. 

















Picxtep CucumBers THAT WILL Keep A YEAR.—To six 
hundred small cucumbers, make a brine strong enough to 
bear up an egg. Scald and pour over them. Let them 
stand in this twenty-four hours. Drain them dry and 
place in your jar. Pound fine a piece of alum the size of 
a butternut, and sprinkle it over them. If yeu have vin- 
egar from last year’s pickles, scald it and pour over them, 
and let them stand till the next day, when pour off. Take 
three cents worth of green ginger, a quart of brown sugar, 
a few peppers and white mustard seed, add to the pickles, 
and pour over fresh, boiling vinegar. Cover and keep in 
a dry place. 


How To Take Mepicine witnout Tastine 17.—Take a 
firm hold of your nose, so that it would be impossible for 
you to breathe through it; take your medicine and some 
water, or whatever you like to clear your mouth, and after 
a little time loose your nose. It is not a very graceful 
attitude in which to be seen, but we can assure you it is a 
very easy way of taking disagreeable medicine. 

Another way: Hold some yinegar or lemon juice in 
your mouth for a moment or two, or rinse the mouth 
with strong alum water. 


Winter Picxtes.— Gather each morning the cucumbers 
that you have to spare. Put a layer upon the bottom of a 
good strong cask, then a Jayer of salt. Sprinkle over this 
a little pounded alum, and so on each day. After the 
season is pust, lay a clean white cloth over the pickles, 
and two sticks crosswise upon that. Set a medium-sized 
stone on the middle of the sticks, to keep them under the 
brine. Put the lid on the barrel and leave them. They 
will keep any length of time. 


For Burns anp Scatps.—Take a piece of cloth the re- 
quired size, aud rub upon one side of it a good coating of 
brown soup; place the side which is soaped next to the 
burn; some persons rub a piece of soap upon the burn 
itself. This should not be done, as it is almost useless, as 
well as tending to increase the soreness. 

Another way: Mix salt and thick cream together, place 
upon a cloth, and apply. 


Rota-Pota.—A teacup of suet chopped fine and one 
cup of water. A very little soda and cream of tartar. 
To this add flour enough to make a tolerably stiff paste. 
Roll out and spread on jam or fruit of any kind. Fold 
together and wrap in cloth or place in tin pudding bag 
and boil. 


Cooxres.—Three eggs, three cups of sugar, 1 cup of 
butter, 1 cup of sour milk, one teaspoonful of saleratus. 
Caraway seeds or nutmeg to taste. 


Cueap Caxe.—Three eggs, one cup of sweet milk, one 
cup of butter, one and one-half cups of sugar, one tea- 
spoonful of saleratus. 


TO CRYSTALIZE FLOWERS. 


Tne experiment is simple and can be tried without dif- 
ficulty. Dissolve eighteen ounces of burnt alum in a 
quart of soft spring water (observing proportion for a 
greater or less quantity), by boiling it gently in a close 
tinned vessel over a moderate fire, keeping it stirred with 
a wooden spatula, until the solution is complete. 

When the liquor is almost cold, suspend the subject 
that 1s to be crystalized, by means of a small thread or 
twine, from a lath or small stick laid horizontally across 
the apeature of a deep glass or earthen jar, as being best 
adapted for the purpose, into which the solution must be 

oured. The respective articles should remain in the so- 
ufion twenty-four hours; when taken out they are care- 
fully to be suspended in the shade until perfectly dry. 

When the subjects to be crystalized are put into the 
solution while it is quite cold, the crystals are apt to be 








=== 
formed too large; on the other hand, should it be too h 
the crystals will be small in proportion. The best ‘en’ 
perature is about 65° Farh. 

Among the vegetable specimens that may be operated 
upon, are the moss rose or holly, fruit of the sloe-bush 
the hyacinth, furze blossoms, ranueculus, garden dai ’ 
pink, and a great variety of others; in fact, there are tee 
subjects in the vegetable world that are not eligible to 
this mode of preservation. 

The fitness of the solution for the purpose may be ascer. 
tained by putting a drop of it on a slip of grass and — 
ing if it crystalizes as it cools; if so, the solution is suf 
ficiently strong. Then twist around a sprig of a plant, g 
cinder, or a wire ornament of any kind, some cotton, er 
still better some worsted. After being immersed, as ql. 
ready indicated, the surface of the whole will be found 
covered with beautiful crystalization. 

The effect of the above is very pretty: : 
adapted to winter boquets. 7 evs epee 


THE LADIES’ HORsE. 





Cou. Harris, of the Ohio Field Notes, an acknowledged 
authority on the subject, writes as follows in regard to the 
best kind of horse for a lady, his management, ete, : 

“The bridle of a lady’s horse should be a single rein 
curb — never a snaffle to be pulled upon — requiring the 
strength of a thread only to guide and direct the acimal 
and drawn only when the horse is required to be stopped: 
at all other times to be kept slightly in hand, or be per. 
mitted to lie gently on the arched neck of the beautifal 
creature, permitting him to look abroad upon things and 
see the road that he is travelling; starting with a bound 
into a graceful canter at the slightest motion of the rein 
or a natural trot at the leaning forward of the rider, with. 
out the use of the whip or other. incentive.” 

We had supposed a “double bridle” was preferable 
that is, a curb aud snaffle, either of which could be used 
as occasion required. The majority of English ladies ug 
such a bridle. 

“The paces of the lady’s horse should be long rather 
than short, that the rider may bend gracefully forward, 
and not be jerked backward at every step, in the most 
vulgar manner imaginable. A lady-equestrian must never 
appear in a hurry; it is unbecoming and ungenteel, and 
shows plebeian blood ; and many instances are on record, 
showing that a horse knows a gentleman or lady at sight, 
as well as most of us.” 

An Edglish lady of rank and wealth, now in Egypt, 
writes home as follows :— 

“T fear you may deem me rather boastful of my horse- 
manship, when I tell you that two Argb horses whieh 
threw their cavaliers did not throw me. The cause, how- 
ever, was not in my skill, but in the very remarkable pre- 
dilection these intelligent animals feel toward the weaker 
sex. Let the wildest and fiercest Arabian be mounted by 
a woman, and you will see him suddenly grow mild and 
gentle as alamb. I have had plenty of opportunities t 
make the experiment, and in my own stable there iss 
beautiful gray Arab, hwich nobody but myself dare ride. 
He knows me, anticipates my wishes, and judiciously cal- 
culates the degree of fatigue I can bear without inconve 
nience. It is curious to see how he manages*to quicken 
his pace without shaking mé, and the different sort of 
steps he has invented to remedy contradictory purposes. 
Horses being as liable to forgetfulness as other organized 
beings, my incomparable gray would allow his nataral 
ambition to overcome his gallantry, and if another horse 
threatened to pass him, would start off with the speed of 
a whirlwind. Woe to me if under such circumstances, 1 
were to trust to the strength of my arm, or the power of 
the bridle! I knew the gallant charger better. Leaving 
my hand Icose, and abandoning all thoughts of compul- 
sion, I would take to persuasion ; pat him on the neck; 
call him by his name; beg him to be quiet, and deserve 
the piece of sugar waiting for him at home. Never did 
these gentle means fail. Instantly would he slacken his 
pace, prick up his ears as if fully comprehending bis 
error, and come back to a soft amble, gently neighing a8 
if to crave pardon for his momentary offeuce.” 
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MAIZE AND TOBACCO. 

Tae Indian Corn look dl over the fence, 
And wha' do you think he spied ? 

A field of Tobacco, just ready to bloom, 
And stretching in lordly pride. 


To his broad-leaved neighbor at once he called, 
In xecents loud and clear, 

“J thought you belonged to a sammer clime; 
Pray, what are you dving here ?” 


So then, with a haughty air, replied 
That plant of power and pelf, 

You are pleased to ask of my business, sir— 
What do you do, yourself?” 


«J feed the muscle. and blood, and bone, 
That make our farmers strong, 

And tarnish bread for the hulle ones ‘ 
That round their tables throng.” 


I move in a somewhat loftier sphere,” 
The foreign guest rejoined, 

* As the chiSen friend and companion dear 
Of men of wealth and mind;* 


“Tm the chief delight of the gay young spark ; 
O’er the wise my sway I hold; 

I lurk in the beok-worm student’s cell— 
In the dowager’s box of gold, 


“Thousands of hands at my bidding work ; 
Millions of coin I raise ”— 

He ceused to speak, and in angry mood 
Responded the tasselled Maize: 


« You're in secret ‘eague with dyspeptic ills— 
A merciless traitor band ; 

With clouds of smoke you pollute the air, 
With floods of slime the land, 


“ You tax the needy laborer sore ; 
You quicken the drankard’s thirst; 

You exhaust the soil—and I wish you'd go 
To the place whence you came at first.” 








Tue Doc.— 
“ Man’s firmest friend, 
The first to w: leome, toremost to defend ; 
Whose honest heart is still his master’s own, 
Who labors, fights, lives, breathes for him alone.” 





Prx Money.—The origin of “ pin money” was as fol- 
lows: Toward the close of the fifteenth century, an epoch 
that marks a transition style in the dress of ladies, pins 
were looked upon with great favor as New Years’ gifts. 
They displaced the old wooden skewer previously used to 
fasten ladies dresses, which no effort of skill, no burnish- 
ing of embellishment, could convert into a sightly append- 
age. Pins, in that simple age of the world, were luxuries 
ot high price, and the gift was frequently compounded 
for in money, an allowance that became so necessary to 
the wants of ladies of quality, that it resolved itself at 
last into a regular stipend, very properly called “pin 
money.” ’ 








Tae number of days ia any particular month an Ice- 
lander thus ascertains, if in doubt. Shut the fist, and let 
the first knuckle represent January with its 81 days, and 
the depression between that and the next knuckle Febru- 
ary, with its less number of days. And thus every month 
that corresponds to a knyckle will be found to contain 31 
days, and every month that corresponds to a depression, 
a-less number of days. The little finger knuckle will 
represent July, and beginning again with the forefinger 
knuckle it stands fur August. 





Tue Tavext or Success.—Every man must patiently 
abide his time. He must wait; not in listless idleness, 
not in useless pastime, vot in querulous dejection, but in 
constant, steady, cheerful’ endeavor, always willing, ful- 
filling his task, “‘ that when the occasion comes he may be 
equal to the occasion.” The talent of success is nothing 
more than doing what you can do well, without a thought 
of fame. If it comes at all, it will come because it is de- 
served, not because it is sought after.—Long/ellow. 
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ECCENTRIC ROSPITALITY. 

Durine the American war of 1812, a soldier who had 
been wounded aud honorably discharged, being destitute 
and benighted, knocked at the door of an Irish farmer, 
when the following dialogue ensued: 

Patrick.— And who the devil are you, now ? 

Soldier—“ My name is John Wilson.” 

Pat.—* And where the devil are you going from, John 
Wilson ?” 

Sol.—“ From the American army at Erie, sir.” 

Pat.—“ And what-do you want here ?” , 

Sol.—“ I want shelter here to-night; will you permit 
me oe, spread my blanket on your floor and sleep to- 
night ” 

‘at.—“ Divil take me if I do, John Wilson ?” 

Sol.—“ On your kitchen floor, sir? ” 

Pat.—“ Not I, by the Hill o’ Howth.” e 

Sol.—“In your stable, then ?” 

Pat.—“ I'll be hanged if I do that, either.” 

Sol.—“T’m dying with hunger, give me but a bone and 
crust; I ask no more.” 

Pat.—* Divil biow me if I do, sir.” 

Pak Give me some water to quench my thirst, I beg 
of you.” 
at.—“ Beg and be hanged; I'll do no such thing.” 

Sol.—“ Sir, I have been fighting to secure the blessings 
you enjoy; can you so inhospitably reject me from your 

ome ?” 

Pat.—“ Reject you! who the devil talked a word about 
rejecting you?’ Maybe I am no. the scurvy spalpeen you 
take me to be, John Wilson. You asked me to let you lie 
on my floor, my kitchen floor, or my stable; now, by the 
— d’ye think I'd let a perfect stranger do that, when 

have half a dozen soft beds all empty? No, by the Hill 
o’ Howth, John, that I won’t. In the second place, you 
told me you were dying with hunger, and wanted a bone 
and crust to eat; now, honey, d’ye think I’d feed a hun- 

ry man on bones and crusts when my yard is full 
of fat pullets, and turkeys, and pigs? No, by the powers, 
not I; that’s flat. In the third place, vou asked me for 
some simple water to quench your thirst; now, as my 
water is none of the best, I never give it to a poor tray- 
eler without mixing it with plenty of wine, or something 
else wholesome and cooling. Come into my house, my 
honey; divil bléw me, but you shall sleep in the best 
feather bed I have; you shall have the best ay and 
breakfast that my farm can supply, which, thank Heaven, 
is none of the worst; you shall drink as much water as 
you choose, provided you mix it with plenty of good 
wine, and provided also you prefer it. Come in, my 
hearty, come in, and feel yourself at home. Itshall never 
be said that Patrick O’Flatherty treated a man scurvily 
who has been fighting for the dear country which gave 
him birth.” 


Lirrte Taines.—Lifé is made up of little things. He 
who travels over a continent must go step by step. He 
who writes a book, must do it sentence by sentence; he 
who learns a science, must master it fact by fact, and 

rinciple after a What is the happiness of our 
Fife made up of? ittle courtesies, little kindnesses, 
pleasant words, genial smiles, a friendly letter, good 
wishes, and good deeds. One in a million, once in a life- 
time, may do a heroic action. But the little things that 
make up our life come every day and every hour. If we 
make the little events of life beautiful and good, then 1s 
the whole life full of beauty and goodness. 











Keerine Late Hovrs.—In the city resides William S., 
a teamster, who is noted for his jollity, and also for keep- 
ing late hours, as he usually goes home at two o’clock-in 
the morning. Well, one stormy night, about a year ago, 
William concluded to go home early, and accordingly he 
arrived at his house just at midnight. In answer to his 
knock, his mother opened a window and inquired, “ Who 
is there”’ “William,” was the reply. “No,” said she, 
“you can’t come that over me; m William won’t come 
home for two hours yet.’ Poor Bill had to wait till his 
usual time. 





A Bacuetor’s Jest.—A wag, not yet caught, observes 
that he looks under the marriage head for the news of 
the weak. 
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Nores on tae WEATHER FROM Ave. 15TH To Sept. 161TH, 


1861.—The fine weather of the first half of August was | 


continued to the end of the month. 
the last half was 66.9°, only 0.7° below the mean of 24 


The average heat of 


years: the average of the month was 67.6°, being one de- 
gree below the mean. The last half has had no tempera- 
ture above 82° at noon, or 10° less than one noon in the 
first half; and the hottest day, 74.3° on the 21st, was 6° 
less than the hottest in first half, on the 4th. The coldest 
mornings were 54°, on the 23d and 31st, and the coldest 
day, 58.7°; on the 31st. 

As there has been little rain in the last half, and also in 
the month, or only 2.5 inches, the month closes with dry 
and dusty weather; not suffering for rain, but quite dusty. 

The wind has been chiefly W., and on the surface often 
from the N. 
mid day or early in the p. m., than the morning indicated. 


E., as if from Lake Ontario, and much cooler in 


Spring wheat was being hurvested from 15th to the 25th, 
rather late for this wheat. Productions of the earth abun- 
dant. 
abundant; 


from distant places in plenty. 


Pears, plums and 
blackberries and whortleberries have come 
our market from Delaware toward the last of August, and 
peaches of fine quality from Cincinnati about as early. 

The harvest of wheat in the southern counties of Eng- 
land had chiefly been effected on the 24th, near three 
weeks later than ours. 

The average heat of the three summer months, for 1857 
was 67.73°; for 1858 was 70.20°; for 1859 was 67.32°; for 
1860 was 66.98°; and for 1861 was 67.56°; and the mean 
of summer for five years was 67.96°, about a half degree 
below: the mean for 24 years. 

Serpremper.—The average heat of the first half was 
63.7°, or only a third of a degree below the mean for 24 
years. The weather was pleasant, but rather dry and 
quite dusty, when a bounteous rain of one inch on the 
10th and 11th made all prosperous and pleasant. Grass 
started anew, and the green was delightful. Only a little 
rain fell before the middle of the month. 

Health and plenty have been bestowed. Indian corn 
has far advanced toward maturity. The earth has so far 
poured forth her treasures in abundance, as the Divine 
Benefactor has ordered. 

. 


racotnreee we 

Gratis at Cuicaco.—The (Chicago) Prairie Farmer 
says: “We have fourteen large grain elevators and ware- 
houses, holding when full an aggregate of about 5,000,000 
bushels, and which at the opening of navigation last 
spring were full, and have been kept nearly so all the 
time since. Our receipts have frequently been nearly 
500,000 bushels per day, the past month. The amount 
of grain received in this city for the year 1860, reached 
$5,040,776 bushels, which was 15,840,872 bushels greater 
than 1859. This year, up to the middle of August, the 
receipts have been 23,805,985 bushels.” 
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apples in market, but not very | 


Sweet potatoes reached | 
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| “ ProGREss OF MECHANICAL AGHICULTURE IN Americy” 
—The French Journal @ Agricu ltuve P; atique, for August 
5th, contains an article under the abore head, a portion of 


which we translate for the Genesee Farmer. 


“ All intelligent travelers who go through the American 
| Union, and above all, the New England States or the far. 
west, can not fail to be struck with profound astonishment 
| at seeing the results which have been accomplished by 
physical labor, by a population still very much scuttered, 
| These glorious results have not been obtained by a low 
price of hand labor. On the contrary, there is no country 
where labor is so dear, but neither is there oue where the 
| genius of inventors has been exerted with more Succesg 
| to economize the labor of man. It is with workmen who 
| cost $1.00 per day, and board, that the farmers of New 
England and of Ohio are obliged to turn over the soil with 
the plow, to cut their grain and to harvest it, to sow the 
seed, to spread their manure, to harrow, and in one word, 
to accomplish the multifarious operations which scientitig 
agriculture imperatively demands. 
| France and England would not believe himself ruined, if 

obliged to employ men upon his farm at such an expen- 
sive rate? Does not the pay of the American agrieyl. 
tural workman appear to prodignously the 
amount to which the most radical changes in our rural 
economy could raise that of our laborers? Meantime no 
| American farmer dreams of complaining-of it. Mr. Eppy, 
| who has just travelled extensively in America, bus reada 
paper before the Society of Arts, on the state of the me. 
chanics of agriculture in the great American Republic, 


} 


What cultivator in 


Surpass 


“Tt is true that a European could not copy all these 
| Yankee inveritions with advantage; of course certain ma 
chines would be of no use in a country where hand labor 
costs only from 20 to 30 cts. per day, but are indispensa- 
ble in a country where the same labor is a dollar per day, 
The Yankee farmers are almost all mechanics, and donot , 
hesitate to repair machines which our farmers would not 
| dare to touch. Moreover, the rural districts of America 
are perambulated by ingenious mechanics, who put these 
machines in order just as easily as our tinkers mend old 
| kettles. The American manufacturers can give to the ag- 
| ricul‘urists machines much lighter and simpler than ours; 
they are not obliged, as our manufacturers are, to saeri- 
fice everything to strength, and thus to enhance the cost. 
These qualifications being made, we will follow Mr. Eppr 
rapidly in his account, which has produced quite an ex- 
citement in the English agricultural world. 


} 
} 


“The model of the celebrated axe is in London, where, 
happily, it no longer serves any purpose. It is, it seems, 
the historical axe of the executioner of the Tower of 
London. “These useful instruments of the pioneers of 
American civilization are manufactured in the peniten- 
tiaries. 

In the Northern States and in Canada, the farmers are 
obliged to clear their lands of the boulders brought down 
by the ice in geologic periods. The ordinary process to 
accomplish this, is to bury them in a hole which they dig 
out by the side of the rock, and very soon the surface of 
the field is ready to be cultivated. Probably the most 
simple of all the vehicles which have ever been invented 
are constructed with two pairs of wheels, separated nine 
feet from each other by a plank from one to two inches 
thick. In the midst of this scaffolding the Yankee farmer 
places a seat, in such a way that the elasticity of the 
pieces of wood of which it is made takes the place of & 
spring, and one can use this rudimentary vehicle without 
too much breaking of bones!” 

After speaking of the Ericson caloric engines, he de 
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geribes the hay elevators, well known to our readers, in 
terms of high praise. He describes some of our steam 
plows, and concludes that “our agricalturists would gain 
puch by imitating the zeal with which the Anglo-Ameri- 


cans apply to the art of agricultural engineering their fa- 


mous device * go-a-head,’” 





candientesiaaliitie 

Sate or Jonas Wexs’s Fiook or Soura Downs.—The 

great agricultural event of the year is the sale at Babra- 

4 

ham, England, of Jonas Wess’s entire flock of South 
? > 


Down sheep. 
or over $54 each. The highest priced sheep was pur 
chased for J. C. Taytor, of Holmdel, N. J. The Mark 
ane Express alludes to this purchase as follows: 
«The extraordinary competition for No. 89 was the 
t event of the day; he was by the sire of the first 
prize yearling at Canterbury, dam by ‘The Little Sheep,’ 
and was put up at 20 guineas; he rapidly advanced by 
fives to 60 guineas, from which point he went slowly to 67 
guineas, as if he would advance no further; next 70 
rineas were offered, and the bidding, by fives, now sud- 
ealy broke out again, and carried the offers rapidly up 
to 130 guineas, and ther some bold wight, determined to 
crush all rivalry, sang out ‘150 guineas!’ but to no pur- 
pose, for 160 guineas were immediately proffered in oppo- 
sition; the next bid was 170 guineas, then 175, then 180, 
then 190, then 195, then 200, then 205, then 210, then 215 
—what, not done yet? no—‘I’ll go another five,’ says 
some one; and so he does, shouting out 220, as if that 
would settle the business; vain hope! 225 is the immedi- 
ste response—250, 25 5, 240, 245, 250, 255, 260! The ivory 
hammer fluttered nervously in the air, and one thousand 


pairs of eyes watched it fall at last in favor of Mr. Hup- | 


sox, of Castleacre, who bought the ram for Mr. J. C. Tay- 
tor, of Holmdel, New Jersey, U. 8.” 
Two hundred and sixty guineas ($1,310.40) for a single 


sheep ! nial einai mati 

New Porato Instpe or aN Op one.—Mr. Jonn Amos, 
of this city, has left at this office an old potato, which, 
with others, has been kept in a barrel all summer. In- 


side of it there is a well-formed new potato, of good size. 


The new potato must have derived its food from the sub- | 


stance of its parent. 


ot oo 
Harrer’s Weexty.—If any of our readers are not 
acquainted with this splendidly illustrated journal, they 
can obtain it for one month gratuitously by addressing the 
publishers, Harper & Bros., New York. 
siemensnsellline 


Inquiries and Answers, 





“Writ Coty Destroy tHe Gers or Seep ?’—(Beny. 


If the seed is sound and the germ healthy, the 
Prof. WarTMann, of 


Haw er.) 
most intense cold will not injure it. 
Switzerland, placed nine varieties of seed, some of them 
tropical, in air-tight tubes, and then plunged the tubes 
into the most powerful freezing mixtures known to chem- 
ists. Some of them were kept in as long as fifteen days, 
and yet on.sowing these seeds every one germinated and 
produced as healthy and vigorous plants as those which 


There were 967 sheep sold for $52,444.80, | 
| 
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work properly, will rarely stop till his whole farm is 
drained. Of the advantages and profits of thorongh 
| draining in all the older sections of the country, there is 
| no longer any room to doubt. Make the tiles, then, and 
sell them at a fair price, and you will soon find a market. 
They are greatly needed. 
In regard to what machine to purchase, price, etc., we 
| would advise you to attend some of the agricultural fairs 
| and examine for yourself. The machine manufactured by 
| A. La Townerre, of Waterloo, Seneca Co., N. Y., will turn 
In this re- 
| Spect we think there is nothing equal to it. It grinds the , 
| clay, screens it and presses it through the moulds into 
The price of the large 
machine, designed to be driven by water, steam, or horse 
| power, is $300. Mr. La Tovurerre also makes a hand 
| machine, which he says will make 400 two-inch tile per 
hour. Price, including ten dies, forks, etc., $175. You 
| had better go and see Mr. L., or write to him for partic- 
ulars. 
| Foor Ror in Sxeer.—(R. T.) Remove all the sheep 
| from wet pastures, and separate all that are affected from 
| the healthy ones. Then wash the feet with a solution of 
chloride of lime, and dress the ulcer with butter of anti- 
|mony. A feather is best for this purpose. If not very 
| bad, caustic lime will do instead of the butter of antimony. 
| In some cases it may be necessary to pare the hoofs. 


out more tiles than any other we have seen. 


| pipes or tiles at one operation. 





Mitkweep.—Being a constant reader of the Genesee 
Farmer, i should be thankful if some of your numerous 
readers would, through its columns, tell us how to des- 
troy the milkweed. In this vicinity, our fields are over- 
run with it; summer-fallowing has no effect; pulling or 
seeding down do not destroy it. The more we work our 
|land, the better it thrives.—Jonn Mixton, Ridgetown, 
C. W. 





} 

| Warts on a Cow’s Teats.—I have been a subscriber for 
| your excellent Genesee Farmer many years, and if my life 
is spared, shall probably take it for years tocome. I have 
never asked a question through any public paper; but I 
have a nice Durham cow, five years old, which was all 
right uptil within a year past, when her teats have be- 
come nearly covered with long, dry, hard warts. What 
caused them? What will cure them off without injury to 
the cow ?—Bexta Dunsar, North Chili, N. Y. 

Answers to the following questions, from some of your 
experienced correspondents, would be thankfully re- 
ceived: 

1. Are oats and buckwheat, mixed or separate, good . 
food for sheep ? 
| 2 How does Red-top (or Herd’s grass) compare with 

Timothy as feed for cattle, and how will they compare in 
yield ¥ 
” 3. How does the mangel wurzel and Sugar beet com- 
pare as food for milch cows and working cattle? 

4. How should strawberry plants be treated with re- 
spect to their rusmers?—A, J. Snyper, Sullivan Co., N.Y. 

Somme Catrte—Manvre Cerrar.—Having read the 
Genesee Farmer for the last eighteen months, I have 
| looked with much anxiety for articles therein on the sub- 

ject of soiling cattle. It is an admitted fact that our pas- 





had not been submitted to the cold. This settles the | jure lands are becoming deteriorated by the practice of 


question, so fur as sound seed is concerned. Damp seed 
would probably be injured. 


Drarn-Tite Macatne.—W. C.) If you have good clay 
and some practical experience in making tiles, there can 
be little doubt that you would find the business a profita- 
The demand for tiles is yearly on the increase. 
A man who once commences to underdrain, and does the 


ble one. 


| feeding them incessantly, and not returning to them - 
| equivalent in manure. 1 should be pleased to hear throug 

| your excellent paper your views, and also those of any 
| Other persons who have had experience in this matter. 
| Also, the best manner of constructing a manure cellar. 
| Is there as good a way and cheaper than grouting the 
| bottom? Grouting makes a good bottom, but is rather 
| expensive, and I would like to learn a cheaper way if 
possible. 


What should be the size of a cellar to accommodate 
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distance should cows stand trom each other in the stable? 
Will the extra labor overbalance the probable advantage 
or profit of this enterprise? 1 should be very much grat- 
ified to hear from any one who has any knowledge on 
tais subject, and also an answer to the above questions. 

Farmers must do something to save and apply in a bet- 
ter manner the mavures made on their farms. As the 
expense end transportation of artificial manures precludes 
the possibility of our using them, we must make more at 
home and apply it better, and the sooner we commence the 
better for us. Wishing to build a barn and cellar this 
fall is the reason for my asking the above questions.—H. 
A. CuampBeriin, Summit Oo., Ohio. . 





Preservine Ciper.—J. C. 8., of Canada West, asks if 
any of your readers used the sulphite of lime for preserv- 
ing cider? In answer I would say, I prepared two bar- 
rels with the sulphite of lime, according to printed direc- 
tions accompanying each bottle, and am satisfied it is al 
it is recommended to be; and for further proof, I have the 

leasure to refer to the editor of the Genesee Farmer, as 
e had a.taste during the latter part of the February fol- 
lowing of the cider thus prepared by me.—D., Gates. 


The cider referred to by our correspondent was excel- 
lent. There can be no doubt about the efficacy of sulphite 
of lime in preserving cider.—Epbs. 
ee 

Tue Inurnors State Farr.—The Prairie Farmer, while 
criticising the management of the Illinois State Fair, held 
at Chicago September 9-14, admits that it was “the 
finest ever held in the West.” The aggregate entries 
were: cattle, 330; horses, 490; sheep, 200; swine, 140; 
implements, etc., 370; farm products, horiiculture, etc., 
140; fine aris, etc., 86. “An increase of horses, cattle 
and implements that was perfectly wonderful.” The 
show of Shorthorns is spoken of as exceedingly fine. 
W. H. Lock, of Canada, showed a herd of 16 head of 
Devons. There was a fine show of fruit; C. C. Cuaron, 
of Adams Co., I'l, exhibited 65 varieties of peaches, 105 
C. H. Hresarp, of Marengo, 








of apples, and 16 of pears. 


== 
thirty-five to forty cows through the summer? What | been increasing in the State, made a larger display thay 


they have ever done before. There was & good show of 
butter and cheese and also of maple sugar. 

Tas Onro Strate Farr, held at Dayton Sept. 10-14, was 
a success, in spite of unpropitious weather and | 
buildings. The show of cattle was not large, but of good 
quality. There was a fair show of impiements and ma- 
chines, but little that needs to be specially mentioned, 
Of fruit, the display was excelleut—especially of peaches, 
G. W. Camppet made a great show of Delaware gTapes, 
One of the attractions of ‘the Fair was a man with 5 
swarm of bees on his head and face, which he kept con- 
tinually brushing away from his mouth as he perambu- 
lated the grounds, shouting “ A free lecture on the man- 
agement of bees!” 


———*@e 





A Premrum to New Susscrisers—Turee Montag POR 
Nornive.—We will send the remaining numbers of the 


time 50 cents for the volume for 1862. Will our friends 
oblige us by informing their neighbors, who do not now 
take the Farmer of this liberal offer. The long evenings 
are approaching, and no farmer, and especially no farm. 
er’s son, should be without an agricultural paper. The 
October, November and December numbers will be sent 
Jree to all who forward their subscriptions during October, 

It is our own determination to spare no effort to render 
the Genesee Farmer for 1862 superior to all previous yol- 
The Farmer is so cheap that all can afford to take 
it. It is emphatically “the paper for the times.” It con- 
tains more agricultural and horticultural matter than 


umes. 


many of the two dollar agricultural weeklies, while it 
costs only fifty cents. 





A °e- 
A Bger Piant.—Our readers have heard of and perhaps 





TIL, also made a fine display. He has been quite success- , 8€€0 the “vinegar plant ”—a fungus which turns sweet 


ful as a fruit grower. Mr. Piums, of Wisconsin, showed 
fine fruit. Rost. Doueiass “ made a magnificent display 
of pears from his orchard” in Waukegan. There was a 
good show of grapes. We are pleased to hear such a 
good account of the prospects of fruit culture in the West. 


Tae Vermont State Fare was held at Rutland Sept. 
10-13. It is the only State Society that holds a Fair in 
New England this year. It seems to have been moder- 
ately successful. A rain storm on Wednesday lessened 
the number of visitors and the receipts considerably. 
The leading features of the fairs of the Green Mountain 
State are usually horses and sheep. Of the former, the 
Boston Cultivator says there have frequently been 350 to 
400; this year there was only 155. There were, however, 
some very superior horses shown. They belonged almost 
entirely to the class of roadsters, and were divided into 
three families of Morgans—Sherman, Wovdbury and Bul- 
rush; a fourth division, under the head of “ Hambletoni- 
ans and other bloods,” taking in all the rest. The Sher- 
man Morgan included the progeny of Black Hawk. The 
show of Shorthorn cattle was the best eve: seen in the 
State. Not a Hereford was on the ground.’ There was 
but a slim show of Devons, and but one Ayrshire—and 
that was a poor specimen of the breed. In sheep, the 
Spanish Merinos took the lead, though the English long- 


' . . 
ened water into vinegar. 


Before it becomes vinegar, of 
course, the sugar must be changed into alcohol. It appears 
from the Boston Cultivator that a plant—doubtless a fun- 
gus—has been discovered in California which is used to 
convert sweetened water into beer. The “beer seed” is 
put into a cask with sweetened water, and as the beer is 
drawn off fresh sweetened water is added, the plant con- 
tinuing to grow and to change the water into beer so long 
as a fresh supply of sugar and water 's provided. 


-e- 
Tur Genesee Farmer.—The “hard times” must add to 
the subscription list of this monthly—it being but half 
the price of its more pretentious rivals, and fully equal 
to them in all the essentials which render an agricultural 
magazine valuable. The number for August is filled with 
“fat things”—bestowing upon its readers a most excel- 
lent knowledge of things useful and ornamental. The 
items relating to the wheat crop, management of bees, 
etc., are worth more than the subscription price for 8 
year.—Democrat, Babylon, N. ¥. 

7e- 


The Markets. 


OFFICE OF THE GENESEE FARMER, 
Rocuester, N. Y., Sept. 24, 1861. 
Srnoe our last month’s report there has been little change in 
the price of the best samples of white wheat, but the price of the 
lower grades has advanced considerably. This was what we pre 
dicted last month, The English season and harvest of 1860 was 
very unfavorab'e, and the wheat was so damp ‘hat the best sam 
ples of American wheat were purchased by the Englieh millers 

















wooled, which, the Cultivator states, have of late years 


to mix and grind with it. This caused an unusual difference iz 
of 
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ee: 
the prices of the good and inferior samples of American wheat 
* This year, the weather in Efigland has been favorable for the ri- 
and harvesting of wheat, and the sample is of unusual 
exeelience. The effect of this, as stated in the Genesee Furmer 
fast month, will be to leasen the relative price of the supericr as 
compared with the inferior samples of American wheat. This 
effect has already shown itself in our markets. Wheat has ad- 
vanced during the month, but it has been on the inferior samples 

As will be seen by an article in this number of the Farmer, 
page 812, the English harvest is undoubtedly below an average. 
The same is true of France. Large shipments have been made 
on French account from New York for some weeks past, and 
there is as yet little falling off in the demand. We are inclined 
to think, however, that the effect of this on our markets is fully 
gs apparent now as it will be in the futare, The duties on grain 
into France are now temporarily abolished. 

The Mark Lane Express of Sept. 2 says: “ With all the fa- 
vorable weather we have had here and on the Continent, rates 
have been firm. Wheat is not anywhere plentiful; rye is short 
in Germany ; maize seriously so in Italy ; and potatces are gen- 
erally doubtful. Lower prices, therefore, if reached must be 
transient. The harvest not being satisfuctory in Portugal, all 
corn }grain] except meize is admitted free of duty to the 80th of 
April next year.” 

Prices are now higher in France than in England, and the 
Mark Lane Express observes, “ We must either see Engligh 
prices advance or French prices more moderate. * * Much 
of the lute arrivals of American wheat was in poor condition and 
unserviceable to French millers.” 

Corn has advanced from 5 to 8 cents per bushel during the 
month. -Rye has also advanced somewhat. Barley advanced 
from 5 to 10 cents. Beans advanced from 10 to 15 cents. 

The Wool market has been mach more active, and prices have 
gone up considerably. Cattle and Sheep have also advanced. 
In short, all farm produce has an upward tendency. 

Exports continue on a large scale. From Jan, Ist to Sept. 18th 
15,316,257 bushels of wheat have been exported from New York, 
against 5, 25§,544 bushels for ithe same period last year. There 
is 2 steady improvement in commercial affairs, and propects are 
brightning. 

New York Catrie Marker, Sept. 24.—The first week in Sep- 
tember, the receipts of cattle n the New York markets were not 
so large as for some time past, and the prices, which had been 
borne down by the excessive supply, recovered somewhat. The 
next week, the number of cattle eent to market reached 5,821, or 
1,291 more than the previous week, and 1,457 head more than 
the average of last year. The quality was also unusually good. 
Notwithstanding this large supply, prices receded only about 
half acent per Ib. Last week, the number of cattle was 4151, 
or 1,676 less than the week previous. The market was animate:, 
and prices advanced fully 3¢c. per lb. There were frequent 
sales at 9c. per Ib. ne; 83¢¢. was freely given for the best of most 
good droves. Drovers reported 1,400 cattle forwarded to the 
Government troops around Washington during the past week. 

Cowseand calves sell at from $80 to $40, with now end then an 
extra fresh milker at $45, Some old cows have been sold as low 
as $12@315. Dealers are confidently anticipating an improve- 
ment in prices. 

Good fat sheep are in fair demand. A prime lot is worth 8%c. 
per Ib. live weight. One lot of lambs which weighed 89 Ibs, 
each sold for $4.25 per head. Nineteen droves—2,700 head—sold 
for 38,117°12, an average of $3 each. 

Hogs—Receipts moderate, with quicker sales. As the cool 
weather approaches, prices will be likely to favor the seller. 
Prices range from 34¢@4%e. live, or 4@53<c. per Ib. dead weight 

New York, Sept. 24.—Choice white wheat is not plenty, and 
in demand for milling purposes, at prices varying from $1.25 to 
$1.88 according to quality , red, $1.16@$1.28 ; Milwaukee club, 
$1.15@*1.21; Chicago spring, $1.1°@#1.20. Barley. 65@T5c. 
Rye, 60@72e. Corn, . Peas—Canadian, 78@7S8ec.; mar- 
rowfats, $1.90@%2.05. Beans, $'.75@$1.95. Oats, tirm 31@36c. 
Butter—Orange county, 16@18c.; State, 183@15c.; Western, 7@ 
l0e, Cheese, 5@7c. Eggs, 12@124c. per dozen. Potatoes— 
choice Mercers, $1.50@$2; Peackblows, $1.°2@$1.75; Buckeyes, 
$1.25@$1.38 per barrel. Apples, $2@$%2.25, Pears—Seckle, $5 

$5; Dnchesse d’Angouleme, $10@$16; Flemish Beauty and 

ise Bonne de Jersey, $12@*15 per barrel. Piums—Green 
Gage. $3 51@$4.50 ; Ege, $4.50@$5 per bushel. Grapes. 6@1"c. 
per lb. Hay, $11@$14 per ton. = sales of new at 18@24c. ; 
old, 12@18¢c. Wool—Am. full-blood Merino, 34@87c. : Am. half- 
bred and Merino, 830@%3e, Timothy seed, $2@$2.25 per bushel. 
Rough flax seed, $1.50@$1.52 per bushel. 

Rocussrer, Sept. 25—Wheat—white $1@$1.28 : Mediterrane- 
an, 98e@3i.i5; Western red, 90c.@$!. Corn, 4°@45c. Barley. 

B@iNc. Oats, H@2c. Rye, 50c. Beans, 880@$i.88 Provis- 





si ns.—Lard, 10@103gc. Beef, $4@$5 percwt. Eggs, 10c. 
dozen. Butter, W@l11c. per Ib. Cheese, 5@7Te. Potatoes, 

88c, per bushel. Chickens, 1} @llc. Turkeys, 8@ile. Wool, 
28@35c. per lb. Hay, $7@#10 per ton. 

Cuiéaco, Sept. 23.—Wheat—No. 1 white,95c. : No. 1 red, 85e.; 
No. 2 red, 80c.; No. 1 Spring, 75@78c.; No 2, 70@73«. Corn, 23 
@24c, Oats, 14c. in store, Kye, 25¢ for No.1. No.1 Barley, 
30@40c.; No, 2, 20c, Beans, 90e.@ 1; choice. $1.10@#1.25. 
Potetoes, 25@Bic. Cheese—Western Reserve, 534¢@6c* Butter 
—common firkin, 6@7ec.; dairy, 9@llc. Eggs, 6@6¥c. per doz 
Wool, 20@28e. 

Burra .o, Sept. 24.—Grain—Wheat—Sales of amber Kentucky 
at $1.03; No. 1 Milwaukie club, 95e@$1; red Ohio, $1.06; Chi- 
cago spring, 95@98e. Corn, 39@40c. Oats firm at 25@22WMxe. 
Barley, 45@50c. Rye, 423¢@4dc. for Western. Peas, 50c. for 
rime. Beans, ie@si.i2ig. Lard, 8c. Cheese, 5@6c. for new, 

@%e, for old. 

Puitapetpnta, Sept. 24—Wheat—Prime western and Penn- 
sylvenia red, $1.10@#1.20. Rye, new, 50@53c.; old, 56@60c. 
Corn, 54}¢c. afloat. Cats, 8°@s2c. Lard, 9@9%c. Butter, §@ 
9c. for packed ; 10@1lc. for fresh tots, Cheese, 64@i ke. Eggs, 
lle. per dozen. ool—Sales of common and quarter-blood at 
40@42c. cash. 

Toronto, Sept. 20.—Wheat—Fall, $1.05@$1.10; spring, 80 
Se. Bariey, 85@40c. Psas, 45@4Se. Cate heme = ata 
25@3\'c, per bushel. Apples $2@$2.75 per barrel. Eggs—less 
plentiful at 10@12c. perdozen. Huy, $10@$l4per ton. Straw 
scarce, $10 per ton, 

Lonpon, Sept. 9.—Grain.—Wheat—American white. $1.65@ 
$1.80; red, $1.50@$1.68. Indian corn—White, 96@108e.; Yel- 
low, $1.04@#1.08. 

FLovr.—American, per bbl., $6.48@$6.96. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A Few short advertisements of interest to farmers—and only 
such—will be inserted in the Genesee Farmer tor twenty-five cents 
aline, or $2.50 per square, each insertion, payable in advance. To 
secure insertion, they should be sent in by the 15th of the previous 
month. The Farmer has large lists of subscribers in erery State 
and Territory, and in all the British Provinces, (It has nearly 
5000 subscribers in Canada West alone.) There is no bettor or 
cheaper medium for advertising everything of general interest to 
rural residents in al) parts of the United States and Canada. 

We will also insert a few “ Special Notices,” if appropriase to 
our columns, at fifty cents a line. 


~~ 





—— 
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GRAPE VINES BY MAIL. 
ROCHESTER CENTRAL NURSERIES, 


E will send anywhere the mail facilities of the United 
States ere uninterrupted, vines of the following named va- 
rieties of Grapes, postage paid, at the rates here advertissd, 
Payment can be made by drafts or in current fands .of the 
Eastern and Middle States—for small a » U. S. postag 
stamps can be sent. 
Those printed in Roman capitals have been most thoroughly 
tested and approved. 
BLOODS BLACK, $1. 
CASSAD Y, $1. 
CLARA, $1. 
CAULY'S AUGUST, $1. 
HARTFORD PKOLIFIC, $1. 
NORTHERN MUSCADINE, S0c. 
CUYAHOGA, $1. 
DELAWARE, $1. 
DIANA, $1. 
ELIZABETH. $1, 
EMILY, $i. 





LOUTSA, $1. 
ONTARIO, $1. 
REBECCA, $1. 
TO KALON, $1. 
CONCORD, $1. KING, We. 
ORIVELIN, $1. LOGAN, 50e. 
Descriptive Catalogues wii! be sent on receipt of stamp for 
pre-payment of ports All letters should be addressed to 
C. W. SEELYE, Rocnester Centrat Nurseries. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


First Premium Grape. 

HE OPORTO is a perfectly hardy native Grape; it yields 

the thickest juice of any grape, either native or foreign, 
neither the wood or the fruit buds have been injured by any win- 
ters in the past ten years; it is perfectly hardy where it has been 
tried, even on the prairies of Illinois; ripens early, good bearer, 
does not-tot, mildew, or drop the grapes. Makes a dark Port 
Wine of first quality. 

Strong. open air vines, $1 to $2 each ; per dozen, $6 to $12, A 
large deduction made to those planting vineyards who will agree 
to return all cuttings for three years. For vines or catalogue of 
Lyons Nursery, address E. WARE SYLVESTER, 

Oct.—3t Lyons, N. Y. 
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FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. 
Cc. REAGLES & SON, 
UNION NURSERIES, Schenectady, N. Y- 


FFER for sale the toJowing Trees for the Fall plauting, now 
O ready for delivery: 

PLUM—on Pium Stock, 1 to 4 years, 

APPL —Standard, | to 3 years. 

CHERKRIES—2 to 4 years, 

PEAKS—siandard, | to 3 years, 

Do Dwart. 1 to 2 years. 

GRAPES—O d and new varieties. 

CURKRANTS—Ked Grape, White Grape and Cherry, from 1 to 
2 years. 

Hf )OSEBERRIES — BLACKBERRIES—STA WBERRIES— 
BRASPBELKRKLES—in varieties. 

EVERGKEENS—Norway Spruce, | to 3 feet. 

Du Balsam Fir, 1 to 3 feet. 
Do American Arbor Vit, 1 to 4 feet. 
DECIDUOUS TREES. 

Horsr Curstnvt, 6 to 8 feet. 

Evrorean Mounratn Asu, 1 to 12 feet 

Sitver Map te, 4 to 12 feet, 

Harp Map ce, 3 to 12 feet. 

Exim, American, 2 to 10 feet. 

These Trees, Vines, &c., will be sold cheap, a3 they must be re- 
moved this Full. Large reductions wh n ordered by the 100 or 
1000. C. REAGLES & SON., 

Sept.—2t Schenectady, N. Y. 


CONCORD GRAPE VINES. 
HAVE the largest and best supply of genuine Concord 
Grape vines in the United States, and I wili fill orders for 
Nurseries, Vineyards, or otherwise, at lower rates than any other 
reliable dealer. + Single vines, three years old, now bearing fruit, 
or two do, one year old, will be sent by mail, postpaid, for $1, and 
warranted to grow. 

One year old vines, per dozen, by Express, only....... $3.00 

Two do do do GP cccecece 450 

Three do do do GO ccvcces 610 

A great reduction from these prices will be made to those who 
buy by the hundred or thousand, Agents wanted in all sections 
to sell these vines on commission. Any person who procures 

urchasers for vines—gets up a club—will receive two vines tree 
Pr each dozen ordered, 

Cuttings with two to four buds, $1 per dozen, sent by mail, 
postpaid, or by express: 100 for $5, 500 for $15, 1,000 for $25. 

October is the best month to set them, but will do as long as the 
ground is unfrozen. 

All money sent at myrisk. A year’s credit will-be given to any 
responsible person who desires it, and who orders $10 worth or 
more, 

The Concord is decidedly the best family, market and wine 
grape now known. It ripens uniformly as far north as the Cana- 
das. A circular with more full details sent free to all aplicants. 
Address T. B. MINER, Clinton, Oneida Co., N. Y. 

Sept.—2t (Late Editor and Prop. of “ Rural American.” 











Bloomington Nursery, Illinois. 
wi {LISHED IN 1852, 140 acresof Fruit, Ornamental and 


Mufery Stock especially adapted tothe West, and at lowest 
reliable cash rates. Standard and Dwarf Trees, the staple and 
choice Grapes, Currants, Berries, Rhubarb, Asparagus. Osage 
Orange. Apple Stocks, both 1 und 2 years. Mazzard and other 
Stocks. Shade Trees, Evergreens, Shrubs, Roses. 2Buldbs—Tu- 
lips, 300 soris, flowering over two months, and of the best quality 
of bulb, thoroughly aeclimated, mostly $1 to $3 per hundred: Hy- 
acinths, Datldias Ponies, Phioxes, &c. 

ter" SEE CATALOGUES. 49 
Address F. K. PHCENIX, Bloomiagton, Il. 


Sept.—3t 


Frost & Co.’s Wholesale Catalogue, — 


j TITH prices, for the Fall of 1861, is now ready for distribu- 

tion. Th ir Nurseries comprise upward of THREE HUN- 
DRED ACRES, and contain an immense stock of well grown 
TREES. PLANTS, &c., for sale the coming Autumn. Parties 
wishing to purchase in large quantities will be supplied at the 
lowest rates and on favorable terms, Descriptive Catalogues 
Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 5, are also supplied on receipt of a postage stamp 
tor each ROST & CU., 


THE GENESEE FARMER. 
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NOW READY—PRICE $1. 


Book-keeping Rationalized . 

, ee tc all kinds of Business—Personal and Partner. 
- hip, Commission and Corparate: with entirely new and 
rapid methods of Computing Interest, Exchange, Averaging Ac 
counts, &e.; « copious AppeENDrx, and a Jue simile of the writ. 
ten puges :f the Day, Cash, Ledger, Set of Exchange, Notes, 


Dratis, &c., by 
GEORGE N. COMER, A. M., 

Accountant ; Author of “ Double-entry Book-keeping without the 
Journal. &c..” Founder, and, for twenty years past, Principal of 
Comer’s COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, Boston. » 

(2 The very great success of his previous efforts has induced 
Mr, Comer to prepare a work which shall not only meet the wanty 
ot schoo Teachers and Students, but alsu be a reliable book of 
reference for Boo'-keepers and Olerks. 

RULED BLANKS, Day, Cash and Ledger, with printed Index 
and Trial Balances, adapted for using with the above, price % 
cents per set. A liberal allowance made to Teachers and the 


Trade. Copies for examination sent by mail on receipt of 
price. COMER & CO,, 
Sept —8t 139 Washington street, Bostor, 





WM. PATERSON’S 
Improved Superphosphate of Lime. 


\ ANUFACTIURED and for sale at Division Street Whart, 
4 Newark, N.J.,and by the Manufacturcr’s Agents in this 
and other States. ® 
It is put up in bags of 100 and 150 Ibs. each, and marked with 
the Maker’s name, to whom orders sent with cash, or so tisfactory 
referen es h re or in New York, will be promptly executed, 
‘The xforesaid article consisis principally of Charred Bones, dig. 


| solved by Sulphuric Acid with a large propcrtion of Peruvign 


Guano and other important ingredi: nts, 

The largely increased sales for the last seven yeers, with the 
unsolicited reports of Agents, and premiums awardeg by State 
and other agricultural exhibitions in pas’ years, atiest satisfacton 
ily its remunerative results, being found more permanent in its 
effects than Peruvian Guano, and consequently more profitable, 

Ii ha: been the aim of the manufacturer to make this manure 
what it is avowed to be, and the public may rest sssured that it 
will ec ntinue to be untiorm in qnality and profitable to the bayer, 

circulars, with particular i: structions for use. will be sent by 
mail when requested or on application to his agents, 

March—7t, WM PATERSON, 


UTICA UNION NURSERIES. 
NiW FIRM. LOW, WAR PRICES! 

A LARGE and select assortment of Grape Vines. Currants, 
i Govuseberries, Blackberries, Raspberries, Strawberries, 
Downing’s Mulberry, &c., &. 

No Charge for Packing. 

=~ Full Descriptive Cataiogue and Trade List sent to all ap. 
plicants, Address HEFFRON & BEST, 

Oct.—21* Utiea, N. Y, 


PAYING EMPLOYMENT 
For Males or Females, near Home, 


rMHE AUBURN PUBLISHING COMWPANY want an 

AGENT in every TOWN and COUNTY in the LOYAL Statzs and 
CANADA, to canvass for their popular Agents’ Books, They 
make wery Liberal offers, which will be found in their 
confidential circulars, together with fall instructions “How 
to con uct the business,” and which will be sent free to all who 
write for it soon to E. G. STORKE, Auburn, N, Y. 











TO TREE DEALERS. 
Bas purchasing elsewhere, send for our Wholesale Trade 

) List tor the Fall of 1861 and Spring of 1862. 

We offer a very large and extensive stock of Nursery Articles, 
well assorted, and of the very best quality, at extremely low 
rates. 0. B. MAXWELL & CO, Agents, 

Sept.—2t Dansville, Liv. Co., N. ¥. 














A] 

EmpLtoyment. —Active, INTELLIGENT 
YOUNG MEN, who have been thrown out of situations by the 
war, can hear of EmpLtoyment which, by proper efforts, can be 
made profitable; by addressing FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 
Broadway, New York. Aug.—8t 








Aug.—3i Genesee Valley Nurseries, Rochester, N.Y. 
DELAWARE GRAPE VINES, 
)() PER hundred ; $3 per dozen. 
a DIANA, $16 per hundred. 
CONCORD, $10 per hundred. 
CUYAHOGA, $1 each (with wood). 

(2 Send for our Wholesale or Descriptive Catalogue of Na- 
tive and Foreign Grape Vines. Send stamps to prepay postage. 
Address ILLIAM PERRY & SON, 

Sept.—2t Bridgeport, Conn. 





‘ PEACH TREES—One year’s growth from the 
200,000 bud, for Fall and Spring sales. oo 4 Apricot, 
and Nevtarine trees in pots for Orchard Houses. Send _ for Cata- 
logues, Address ISAAC PUILEN. 
Aug.—38t Hightstown, New Jersey. 


~ 100 PER MONTH—Made by any one with Stencil Tools 
For a circular explaining the business, 

JOHN MILLIKEN, 
Lawrence, Mass, 





Address 
May—ly. 
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HICKOK’S PATENT PORTABLE 


Keystone Cider & Wine Mill. 











ENT 
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Nov. 20 1859 








HIS admirable Machine is now ready for the fruit harvest of 
136.. It is, it possible, made better than ever before, and 

well worthy the attention of all farmers wanting such machines, 
It has no superior in the market, and is the only mill that will 
properly grind Grapes. Price $40. For sale by ail respectable 


dealers ‘ 5 aie 
Address the manufacturer. W. 0. HICKOK, 
Ang i Eagle Works, Harrisburgh, Pa, 


FOWLER & WELLS’ JOURNALS, 
Enlarged and Improved. Price not Increased. 


OSTMASTERS, Clergymen, Teachers, and others are re- 
quested to act as Agents, and get Clubs for our Journals: 


THE ILLUSTRATED AMERICAN 
Phrenological Journal and Life Illustrated. 


WATER-CURE JOURNAL, 
A GUIDE TO HEALTH, 
These Journals commence new volumes with July, and have 
been enlarged, giving now in each 
24 Pages Monthly, instead of 16. 





TERMS, IN ADVANCE: 

Single copy, monthly, one year,...........+. @ cece secscoos $1.00 
Ten copies, to separate addresses if desired,............+++ 5.00 

Any person sending Five Dollars for ten copies, will be entitled 
to an extra copy gratis, Add six cents a year for each subscri- 
ber in the British t roevinces to pay postage. Specimens sent 
free. FOWLER AND WELLS, 305 Broadway, New York. 

Agents wanted everywhere to sell our publications, Send for 
eur Wholesale List and Confidential Circular. Aug.—3t. 





The Syracuse ‘Nurseries 


OFFER FOR SALE 


The following Trees, Plants, &c.: 





Apple—8 and 4 years old; the most extensive assortment in the 
country. 

Pear—i and 2 years old; Dwarf and Standard, so great in va- 
riety as to enable us to fill the most particular order. 
Also, several choice varieties of bearing age. 

Cherry—1 and 2 years old; Dwarf and Standard, beautifal 


trees, 

Peach, Apricot, Plum and Nectarine—Best varieties; 
trees very vigorous. 

Currants—Cherry, White Grape, Victoria, and twelve other 
varieties; quality of plants unsurpassable. 

Gooseberries—Houghion’s Seedling, a good stock, and some 
of the best English varieties, 

Blackberries—Lawton or New Rochelle, Dorchester and New- 
man’s Thornless. 

Raspberries and Strawhberries—Assortment especially 

rge and desirable. Prices very low. 

Grapes—A large stock of Isabella. Catawba, Clinton, Concord, 
Delaware, Diana, Hartford Prolific, Northern 
Muacadine and Rebecca. Also, Foreign varieties, 
in pots, 

Evvergreens—European Silver Fir, American and Norway 
Spruce, American Arbor Vite, Balsam, Hemlock; 
Austrian, Corsican and Scotch Pines; ranging from 
2 to 6 feet. 

Deciduous Trees—American aud European Mountain Ash, 
Weeping Ash, American Elms, English Weeping 
Elms (very graceful), Horse Uhestnuts, Catalpas, Eu- 
ropean Larch, Silver and Sugar Maples, Linden, 
Tulip Trees, nursery grown and very fine Black Wal- 
nut and Weeping Willow.) 

Shrubs—Altheas, Fringe Jrees, Purple and White; Double 
Fowering Almond, Cherry and Peach; Honeysuek- 
les, Lilacs, Snowballs, Sweet Briar, ~pireas, and a 

reat many others. See Catalogue No. 3. 

Roses—One of the best and largest collections in America; best 
Plants of the Augusta at $1. 

Dahlias, Poeonies, Border Plants, Bulbous Roots, 
&e., in great variety. 

Rhubarb—Cahvon’s Giant and Linnwus; the best two varie- 
ties, without question ; very low by the dozen, hun- 
dred or thousand, 

Asparagus—Very strong 1 and 2 year old roots’ 

Hedge Piants—Honey Locust, Privit 1 and 2 years old, Red 
White Cedar. 

Our articles generally are of the finest growth, and will be sold 
at the lowest rates, For particular information, see 
Our Catalogues. 


No. 2.—A Descriptive Catalogue of Fruits. 

No. 3.—A Descriptive Catalogue of Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
Roses, &e. 

No. 4.—A Descriptive Catalogue of Dahlias Greenhouse and 
Bedding Plants, &e. 

Forwarded on receipt of a stamp for each 


{2 Persons desirvus to act es Agents in obtaining and for- 
warding orders from their several localities, can make a very 
profitable arrangement with us. We shall be happy to corres- 
pond with all who may apply to us for this purpose. 

Sept.—2t SMITH & HANCHETT. Syracuse, N. Y. 











To Nurserymen—Situation Wanted. 


PRACTICAL Gardener and Nurseryman wan s a s‘tuation 

as Foreman or Pariner ina NURSERY BUSINESS, He 
understands the raising and management of Fruit and Ornamen- 
tal Trees, the culture of all sorts of Gaeen-house Plants; also, the 
culture of the Grape Vine under glass and in open air, the laying 
out of Gardens and Landscape Gardening in modern style, the 
raising of Flowers, Vegetables, etc. 

Having served in the largest es‘ablishments in Germany, 
France and the United States, he is able to give the best refer- 
ence about his practice, experience and honesty, answering ull 
reasonable »xpectations in his line, 

Apply to the office of this paper. or address A. B., Versailles, 
Woodford Co., Ky., Box 131. Aug.—3t. 


~$MALL FRUITS. 


NROST & CO., Proprietors of the GENESEE VALLEY NUR- 
SERIES, Rochester, N. Y..-offer for sa'e the coming Fall an 
immense quantity of SMALL FRUITS of all kin:'s; aiso, of the 
newer soris of NATIVE GRAPES, grown out of doors and un- 
der glass, their stock and variety are not equalled in this country. 
Plants furnistied in Jarge or small quantities at the most favorable 
rates. Descriptive Retail Catalogues, Nos. 1, 2,3 and 5, and a 
Wholesale List, No. 4, with prices, are supplied on applications 
containing a postage stamp for each. Aug.—it 











Chester County Pigs. 


HE undersigned is now prepared to execute orders for the 

Fall trade for his stock of pure Chester County Pigs. These 

are selected with great care, and chiefly from premium stock. Re- 

ference is made to purchasers of past seasons, in all sections of 

the Union. Price $16 per puir (not akin), boxed and delivered 
in Philadelphia, Payment in advances. 

PASCHALL MORRIS, 
Agricultural and Seed Warehouses, 
Sept.—st 1120 Market street, Philadelphia. 


Clover Hulling and Cleaning Machines. 


T= Machines hull aud clean from 8 to 10 bushels per 
hour, Power required, from 4 to 8 horses. Send for a cir- 
cular contaming full description of these recently improved ma- 
chines, to the old manufacturer and patentee. Price #85 to $100. 
Address. . H. MANSFIELD, 
Sept.—st Ashland, Ohio, 


TANCY FOWLS.—I have on hand, for sale, White Dorkings 
I Black Spanish, Black and Golden Spangled Polands and 
Hamburghs, Black African, White, Red and Golden Spangled 
Bantams, Madagascar Rabbits and four varieties of Geese, ete. 
For further information address, W. A. GOODING, 

ch—10t.* Lockport, IHinois, 
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ALEXANDER GORDON. 


No. 68 South Saint Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y., 


MANUFACTURES 
ROCHESTER PREMIUM CUTTING BOX—One Knife. 
7 EMPIRE FEED CUTTER--Four Knives. 


ITHER may be operated by hand or horse-power, and cut 
equally well all kinds of fodder. 
Pitts’ 4, 8 and 10 Horse Power Threshing Machines 
Every farmer who prefers to thresh his own grain shoula see 
my Four Horse Threshing Machine, It is the best small machine 
in use, Ali of the above are the most perfect of their kind, and 
will give entire satisfaction. 
(e" ORDERS RESPECTFULLY SOLICITED. _4e$ 





The Great Illustrated Newspaper of America. 


IN ADVANCE OF ALL COMPETITION. 
FRANK LESLIb’S 
ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER 


eas the only correct and authentic illustrations of the 
SCENES, EVENTS AND INCIDENTS 


OF THE 


GREAT WAR. 

Frank Leslie has SIX SPECIAL ARTISTS with the Army in 
various sections of the country, and has over THIRTY VOLUN- 
TEER ARTIS1S among the (flicers now at the Seat of War, 
from all of whom he receives 


Spirited and Life-like Sketches, 


together with maps, plans and positions, forming the most cem- 
plete history of the campaign in every department, 

Portraits of distinguished Military, Naval and Civil Officers, 
Views of Places in the circle of the War Excitement, together 
with every incident and occurrence connected with events now 
transpiring in all parts of the Union, will be found in 


Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper. 


The literature of the paper, always of the first class, is full of 
interest at this time, and will be found admirably adapted to fam- 
ily reading. 

Every one should take home to his family a copy of Frank 
Leslie's Iliustrated Newspaper. Terms, Three Dollars per year 
in advance. uly FRANK LESLIE, 

, 19 City Hall Square. New York. 


~ ONTARIO GRAPE VINES 


Ko SALE.—(lusters of this new variety of Grepe weighing 
two poumls were exhibited at the recent State Fiir at Water- 
town, and the Committee made a special report in its favor, and 
awarded the undersigned a Diploma, It is the hardiest, earliest 
and largest of all our native varieties. Price of 1 year old vines, 
$2; 2 years old, #3 Every vine sent out will be warranted. 
Early orders solicited. OTIS F. PRESBREY, 

Oct.—2t Prospect Hill Vineyard, Buffalo, N. Y. 
S100 OR MORE may be made by any LOCAL AGENT, 
Nt without leaving his home, besides rendering an impor- 
tant service to his neighbors and friends, by selling the OPORTO 
Grape vines. For terms to agents, address 

Oct —St E. WARE SYLVESTER, Lyons, N. Y. 





GRAPE VINES FOR SALE. 


40 BEST Native Varieties, at low rates. Send for a Cata- 
logue. Address R. B. SHAW, 
Oct.—1* Trenton Falls, Oneida Co., N. Y. 
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THE GENESEE FARMER, 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL OF 


AGRICULTURE AND HORTICULTURE, 


18 PUBLISHED AT ROCHESTER, N. Y., 
By JOSEPH HARRIS. 


It is the cheapest agricultural paper in the world, and has attained 


an unrivalled circulation. 


Terms — INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE— Firty Cents a YEaR; 
Five Copies for #2; Eight Copies for #8, together with a Rural 
Annual and Horticultural Directory to the person getting up 


the club. It is not necessary that the club should be all at 
office — we send wherever the members of the elub desire. 


(2 All friends of rural iraprovement are respectfully solicited 


to obtain and forward subscriptions. 


The Postage on the Genesee Farmer is only 8 cents a year in 


the State of New York, and 6 cents a year in other States. 
Specimen numbers sent free to all applicants. 
The address of papers can be changed at any time. 


Papers are sent to the British Provinces at the same rates as in 


the United States. No extra charge for American postage. 
(2 Money may be mailed at our risk, and you need 
“register” the letters. 
Address JOSEPH HARRIS, 
PusBuisuer AND Prorgieror oF THE GeNESEE FARMER, 


nob 


Rocuesrer, N. Y. 
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